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A STUDY OF PERSONALITY 




PREFACE 


It is a common experience that in the present day 
complex society the ugly phenomena of mental 
•deficiency, antisocial psychopathology and adjustive 
failure are gradually rearing their heads all over the 
world. The problem has equally engaged the attention 
of parents, teachers and social workers in both the 
developed as well as the developing countries psycho¬ 
logists are in no way exception to this, and a big band 
of researchers is currently engaged with studies of 
cognitive functioning and learning ability in disadvan¬ 
taged, deprived and mentally retarded children. Attempts 
have also been initiated to study personality m children 
showing problem baheviour though these are largely 
beset by relative paucity of research tools and problems 
of control with the result that evidence concerning 
personality growth m problem children is only meager 
and often contradictory. Investigators agree in a general 
way that mental retardates, delinquents and maladjusted 
children differ m their psychological traits, personality 
patterns and in their interpersonal relationships. We 
are less certain, however, on exactly what these 
personality differences are, how large they are, why they 
occur and whether any of them can be changed. It is 
to the clarification of these uncertainties with which the 
present study is mainly concerned. 

The present research is not only an outcome of 
the author’s personal interest in the development aspect 
of child personality but also a result of his personal 
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conviction that children who are retarded, delinquent or 
maladjusted can be identified and helped early in life 
with less trouble to themselves and to the comn.umty 
than at a later period. Guided by this conviction, the 
author has planfully selected the middle-late childhood 
stage, i e the period between 7 and 12 Years foi the 
investigation of the problems posed. T.^e well-known 
American Psychologist. Piof. R B Cattell, the pioneer 
exponent of nomothetic approach as applied to the 
measurement and desciiption of personality favours 
multidimensional evaluation of chilaren's peisonality. 
The main tool used in the present wrok for data collec¬ 
tion is an Indian adaptation of Dr. Cattell’s Early school 
Personality Questionnaire (ESPQ) and yields objective- 
quantitative facts Aithough, sufficiently complex for 
the lay man, Cattell’s multivariate design of research 
provides a highly stimulating model for those who love 
quantification of qualititative facts. The present inves¬ 
tigator owes much to Dr. Cattell for the inspiration 
drawn from his brilliant contributions to the psychology 
of personality measurement 

This lesearch has been completed under the super¬ 
vision of my revered teacher, Dr. J N. Lai Department 
of Psychology University of Gorakhpur He has very 
kindly assisted me at eveiy stage in the conduct of the 
study and the preparation of this book, with a sense of 
profound devotion I aknowledge my whole-hearted 
indebtedness to him I also expiess my gratefulness to 
piof. L. B Tiipathi, Head of Psychology Department 
of Gorakhpur University, who has always remained a 
unique source of encouragement and inspiration to me 
My thanks are also due to other teacheis of the 
university Deptt. as well as the colleagues of my own 
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college for the generosity they have shown me from 
time to time. 

I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to 
express may feelings of gratitute to the Principal of our 
College. Sri H. S. Lai who was generous enough to 
provide me every facility needed for carrying out my 
research in a satisfactory manner. 

The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (N. C. E. R. T), New-Delhi, provided a 
grant of Rs. 3,000 for the publication of this work. I 
acknowledge this financial assistance and appreciate the 
generous, support. 


April, 1983. 


Shyam Krishna 
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dates (EMR) 
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Children 

IV STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Adaptation and Standardization of ESPQ Form A2 Study of 
Personality Differences between Normal and Problem 
Children 




1. Personality ; General Introduction 


Nature 

Theie is a growing realization of the fact that personality is of 
great significance m all areas of the present day complex society So 
much social value is attached to it that good personality is beheved 
to he a guaiautee of happiness and success m any sphere of life 
(Hurlock, 1976) But although the concept of personality is one of 
the most extensively investigated phenomena in Psychology and other 
related disciplines, our knowledge of it remains awfully scrappy and 
unsystemafized The term personality has been defined m numerous 
ways yet there seems to be a lack of universal and internally consis¬ 
tent conceptual language for adequate personality desciiption in 
contemporary psychology. In fact, each major personality theorislr 
has attempted to develop hts own conceptual system which has; 
little integration with any other system The great diversity of 
viewpoints in the area thus creates considerable difficulty for arayone 
who attempts to survey the field. 

The term personality has been defined as the quality of an 
individual’s total behaviour (Woodworth, 1947) or as the total picture 
of an individual’s organized behaviour especially as it can be 
characterized by his fellow men m a consistent way (Dashiell, 1949) 
or as the most characteristic integration of one’s structures and' 
activities (Mirn, 1965) While these definitions have emphasized 
uniqueness and integration, they seem to be concerned mainly with 
the manifest aspects of personality-the individual’s speech, 
behaviour and appearance, rather than with its interior 
organization and its motivational aspects, e. g , the individual’s 
motives, perceptions, feelings, wishes, attitudes, prejudices and 
values. Attempts to define personality as the individual’s social- 
stimulus value are beset with the problem that the same person is 
not evaluated m the same way by different people As Stagner (1948) 
puts It, “defining personality as a stimulus makes precision 
impossible because two personalities are interacting in every 
instance ’’ Personality is sometimes defined as the sum-total of, 
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responses a person makes in various situations in his everyday life. 
The way a person walks, talks and smiles reveals the kind of 
personality he possesses. Thus our interest lies m observing how an 
individual is responding rather than what effect he leaves upon 
others But since the responses ol a person are indefinite, it is not 
possible to observe all of them. 

Most psychologists conceive of personality as an intervening 
variable and consider it as something that intervenes between a 
person as a stimulus to other people and the responses he makes. 
Obviously a definition of peisonahty in terms of an intervening 
variable stresses what a person is, not what others think he is It 
also presumes that responses of an individual do not constitute his 
personality Thus it takes into consideration only what intervenes 
between a person as a stimulus to others and the responses he 
makes, eg, his traits and his personality structuie A 
comprehensive and all-inclusive definition belonging to this category 
has been proposed by Gordon W Allport (1961) and includes the 
motivational aspects as well as other outstanding characteristics: 
“Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual of 
those psycho-physical systems that determine his characteristic 
behaviour and thought ” As is evident from the Keywords Allport’s 
definition uses, it emphasises unique patterning of a person’s 
habits, attitudes and emotional states etc. into a whole which keeps 
constantly evolving or changing under the influence of hfe- 
expenences 

The meaning of personality is influenced also by the way it is 
studied. In the study of personality one group of psychologists has 
concentrated upon the units and their organisation within the 
individual while another has focused mainly upon the interaction of 
this organisation with the environment Those who emphasise units 
are primarily concerned with traits that distinguish people from one 
another Traits refer to enduring or persisting characteristics of a 
person (such as boldness, extroversion and emotionality) by means 
of which he can be distinguished from others (English and English, 
1958) Duiing the process of growth and development a numbei of 
cognitive, affective and conative characteristics of an individual get 
organised into a unique whole or personality structure An organised 
whole, definiable in terms of its own distinctive structural 
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attributes is personality (Smith, !96S) Two persons differ Mutually 
not only with respect to the individual traits but they also differ m 
the way these traits are organised within them. It was Allport 
(1937) who advocated m most emphatic way that individuality is 
the prime characteristic ol human nature and that each personality 
js separate, distinct and unique in several respects. 

On the contrary, psychologists who stress the interaction of 
the individual with the environment deemphasise traits and strii- 
■cture and seek to understand peisonality form the interpersonal 
viewpoint The traits and stiucture an individual develops depend 
heavily upon his relationships with other people Human personality, 
unlike intelligence is considered by these psychologists as a 
dynamic phenomenon which continues to remain changing, growing 
and even decaying. At birth a child has neither self-consciousness 
nor other consciousness but with an advancing age and experience 
he becomes aware of the duality, i. e , I and not-I. It is after this 
duality-consciousness that a person acquires specific characteristics 
that distinguish him from otiicr persons with whom he interacts. 
Generally in later stages the child begins to acquire some habits, 
enduring attitudes and sets These habits, attitudes and sets form the 
main components of human peisonality. The structure of human 
personality is thus centred around ones self which is realization of 
ones identit^^ 

Determinents : 

Human personality is a product of many constitutional, social, 
cultural and situational factors. It is a dynamic organisation of 
traits which are resultants of a long senes of complex interactions 
between biologically inherited potentialities and sociologically 
presented realities It is extremely difficult, however, to rank the 
detrminants of personality in the order of their importance since all 
children are not affected in the same manner by the same factors. 
As Hiirlock (1964) has observed, some of the determinants of per¬ 
sonality have their greatest effect on the ‘core’ of personality pattern, 
while others mfluence the traits related to the core It is also true 
that no determinant affects just one part of the personality pattern of 
an individual The child, for example, who develops some physical 
defect does not only fail to establish satisfactory mode of adjustment 
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to life situations but also feels inferior as a person m comparison 
to other members of the peer group The extent of the influence 
the different factors will have on the personality development of a 
child will depend mainly upon his own ability to perceive the 
significance of the factors in relation to himself 

Every personality psychologist has recognized the importance of 
childhood experiences in tlie growth of an individual’s personality. 
It has been stretched to its maximum extent by Freud according to 
whom the entire personality is formed in a latent form during early 
childhood and adult personality is only a magnified manifestation 
of the same, How childhood experiences and the memory of these 
experiences as the years pass on leave an indelible impression on a 
person’s personality has been shown by Bartemier (1953) in his 
observation that “whatever emotional damage is inflicted on a child 
during the period of infency has greater effects upon the future chara¬ 
cter development than a similar damage inflicted at a later period 
when the personality has become more fully organized.” This 
belief IS substantiated by the fact that in early childhood the central 
nervous system has enormous scope for the establishment of new 
connections with the result that childhood experiences can very well 
be expected to exart permanent impact on differentiation of 
personality traits. 

Sex IS also an important determinant of^ personality 
development Sex of an individual determines the existence of 
certain endocnnal humors giving rise to the characteristics of 
masculinity-faminity, which are key elements of one’s personality. 
Moreover, m all cultural milieu adults interact with boys and girls 
differently to the extent that even the play activities and materials, 
are differeent for the children of the two sexes In western cultures 
sheding tears by boys is socially frowned upon while crying by a 
girl IS not only acceptable but elicits sympathetic reactions from 
adults In a number of studies sex has been shown by investigators 
to have large influence on the development of personality characteii- 
stics. Terman and Tyler (1954) and Sears (1951) have found marked 
sex differences in anger-outbursts and aggressiveness of nursery 
school and preschool children Sex differences have also been shown 
to exist in interests and attitudes of children by Honzik (1951) and 
Erikson (1951) Thus it becomes amply clear that boys and girls 
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have different interactions with the adult members of the society 
and, therefore, will develop different types (or shades) of personality. 
It may, therefore, be concluded that sex has definitely to be consi¬ 
dered a conspicuous determinant of personality. 

It is apparent that the type of home-life of which parents and 
their personality and altitudes are the mam constituants must have 
significant effect in the development of children’s personality A 
healthy child is seen to react differently to the attention and care he 
receives from his parents than does a delicate and sickly child. This 
shows that the type of home-life a cnild has is partly dependent 
upon the child himself But his family relationship is largely 
determined by his parents. It is a common experience that homes 
characterised by friction and discord, lack of affectional relations, 
breakage due to separation, death or divorce and lack of parental 
interest m the child lead to emotional instability and poor adjust¬ 
ment on the child’s part (Russell 1957) On the contrary, as Hurlock 
^1964) observes, parental attitudes that are favourable to develop¬ 
ment of the child’s personality are characterized by love for the 
child, understanding of his needs and an interest m the child as an 
individual Viewed from a different angle, personality growth of 
the child IS directly related to the socio-economic status of the 
family in as much as this status determines what social class standards 
parents will accept and what child training methods they will adopt. 
Socio-economic status of the family also determines the size of 
home, locality and neighbourhood and types of play-mates and 
other physical facilities 

The influence of the school environment, teachers, classmates 
and the curriculum is so great in the development of the child’s 
personality that school room is looked upon as a force secondary in 
importance only to the home. School serves as a transmitter of 
cultural values and it is assumed to be the responsibility of the 
school to see to it that these values are accepted by children as a 
price for social acceptance The teacher who is the most important 
factor m the total school influence affects the way the child feels 
about himself His attitudes and personality, like the attitudes and 
personality of parents, are of vital importance to the development 
of wholesome personality in children especially m their early grades. 
It has been found that school life is a source of many of the child’s 
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greatest satisfactions as well as of some of his most troublesome 
conflicts A substantial number of social, emotional and intellectua} 
needs of the child aie satisfied through his associations established 
in the school, and as Thompson (1965) remarks, “the school is a 
laboratory in which he makes many of his experimental approaches 
to social living ’’The social and personality growth of some children 
who attended nursery school for nine months was compared by 
Hattwick (1936) with the growth of children who attended the said 
school only for six weeks It was found that there were greater 
gams m sociability, persistence, co-operation and social skills m the 
case of the children that attended schools for a longer period. To 
sum up, school like home is an extremely potent factor and is found 
to influence the personality growth of children in several direct and 
indirect ways 

Ps 3 chologists, sociologists and cultural anthropologists have 
equally recognized the impact of cultural influences on the develop¬ 
ment of child personality and behaviour Culture has been defined as 
a more or less consistent pattern of thought and action and includes 
social institutions and knowledge, beliefs,art,morals, custom and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a members of 
society. Social values of the culture within which a child is bom 
and reared are transmitted to him through a number of institutions 
such as, home, school, community, government, religion and the 
like. In every culture children are subjected to pressures by those 
institutions to develop a personality pattern that will conform as 
closely as possible to the standards set by the culture. The training 
imparted directly or indirectly to the child by the agencies of the 
family, the school and the peer group reflects the cultural values 
which leave their permanent mark on his personality. Apparently 
as cultures differ, personalities embedded in those cultures also show 
variations There is a good deal of empirical evidence to show the 
effects of cultural variation on child-rearing practices (Whiting and 
Child, 1953), Child-rearing goals (Farber, 1953) and social class 
differences (Havighurst and Devis, 1955). A significant feature of 
the Indian culture is duality established by rural-urban setting of 
our social milieu. Social interactions considered as personality 
menifeslations differ significantly from rural life to urban life. It is 
common experience that in the former openness of instinctual 
expressions form the salient feature of social life while m the latter 
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sophistication in end pruning of expressions are emphasized It is 
natural, therfore, to expect that in Indian context personairty 
differences must be more marked along the rural-urban dimension 
than Is the case in other social settings where this distinction is not 
culturally so pionounced. 

It IS commonly recognized that general mental ability and 
achievement of the child are importart con elates of his personal 
and social adjustment. While high intellectual ability Ijelps the 
child 111 the establishment of good adjustment to lite-situations, 
unexpectedly high or low intelligence frequently proves a disadyan- 
tage to school adjustment for many leasons and lesults m a vtjriety 
of emotional problems Children of average intelligence not only 
feel unconfortable m the company of very bright ones and suffer 
from the feeling of inferiority but they also develop a tendency to 
be hypeicritical or suspicious cf every thing the latter says or does 
(Strang, 1955) More often than not this situation leads to (he 
development of an unfevourable self-concept and a state, of 
psychological isolation in the intellectually bright child. As regar^ds 
the effects of mental retardation on personality development, slucjies 
of educable mental retardates by Cochran and Cleland (1963), 
Lambeth (1966) and Muthayya and Rajeshwan (1968) have revealed 
that mentally retarded children in general show greater amount,of 
anxiety, exhibit more negative self-concept and manifest more 
emolioiial instability than children with normal intelligence. 


Apart from the determinants, enumerated above, many more 
determinants have been recognised by expeiimenlal, clinical and 
personality psychologists, such as, emotions, physique, physical 
condition, level of aspiration, order of birth, child’s name, status- 
symbol in childhood, sibling rivalry and the like However it 
would not be far-fetchea to argue that such determinants are not 
easily isolable from the determinants we have already discussed in 
some etail Some of these variables are msepai able components of 
either age and sex or socio-economic-status and socio-cultural milieu 
and, therefore, whatever influence they have on personality forma- 

Momover of the former set of variables. 

Moreover, as it would become clear m the following pages and 

hap ers, for the purposes of the present thesis detailed studies of 
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these variables are neither feasible nor necessary no matter how 
important they are experimentally. 

Approaches : 

Two mutually different approaches have been largely adopted 
by psychologists in the study of personality-the idiographic approach 
and the nomothetic approach Since no two personalities are exactly 
alike, each individual is seen as a product of the interaction between 
a unique set of biological ani environmental factors Because of the 
uniqueness of each personality it is considered by a set of psycho¬ 
logists, especially by the clinical psychologists, that each individ-Ual 
must be studied m hfS own right Comparison among individuals 
are'T^eglrded^i'lneanTngless and un important'by these theorists. 
This particular approach to the study of personality, emphasising 
I uniqueness’, and discarding inter-iodividual comparisons has been 
[ termed ‘idiographic’. The idiographic approach stresses the 
organization of charecteristics within any _eiven imi mdLualand at 
the same time empha^es„tSe study of the totaLj manality ^ G W. 
Allport has been the chief exponent of the idiographic approach 

The second approach to personality known as the ‘nomothetic 
approach, involves the search For dimensions t hat are common to all 
men Psychologists adhering to this approach describe personality m 
terms of traits which are numerous and are assumed to be distributed in 
the entire population. Thus one individual may be characterized as 
sociable, assertive, emotionally mature, bold and extroverted while 
another is described as timid, modest, dependent, placid and 
dishonest They also argue that m order to formulate laws of 
general applicability which pertain to the psychological processes, 
■one has to ignore the individual and overlook, the very differences 
which in the final analysis make him unique. It is maintained that 
the effects of individual differences among the research subjects may 
be overcome by utilizing alarge number of carefully selected subjects 
and by applying elaborate statistical devices to measure the velidy 
of inferences or generalizations drawn from the study m question. 
The well-known American psychologist Prof Raymond B. Cattell 
Saas been the chief exponent of this second approach 


While ihe adherents of the nomothetic viewpoint seek to 
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establish the functional relationships between the responses and the 
antecedent stimulating conditions, i e., the S R laws, the 
idiographic psychologists search for the R. R. Laws or the laws 
which govern the relationships among response variables Given 
the antecedent conditions, the former can predict the response and, 
if necessary, can control it. Similarly, the latter can also predict 
from one variable another and thus can contribute to understanding 
and control of behaviour. As a matter of fact, the two approaches, 
the idiographic and the nomothetic often complement each other 
and cannot be regarded as truly antagonistic By studying 
personality differences in large groups of individuals from the 
nomothetic viewpoint, the differential psychologist generalizes his 
test-findings, sometimes stressing similaiities and differences among 
individuals. Similarly, the research-oriented clinician by studying a 
large number of individuals from the idiographic point of view can 
also formulate gereral laws of personality development. 

It IS clear from the preceding account that Cattell favours the 
nomothetic viewpoint in his approach to personality description and 
.measurement in pret'ernece to the clinically oriented idiographic 
viewpoint and regards it as highly objective Cattell’s approach to 
personality can also be described as irait oriented. While he recognises 
both types and traits as possible units of personality description and 
measurement, the latter is considered a better, more objective and 
more fruitful orientation According to Cattell, traits are inferred 
from the individual’s behaviour and are of two fundamental kinds- 
surface traits and source traits,^ The behaviour samples that 
gotogeifaer’ constitute trait elem^^t Surface traits are obtained by 
correlating these trait elements and if two trait elements correlate at 
a level of 60 or higher, it is assumed that they measure the same 
thing Such highly correlated traits are placed together in clusters 
and are referred to as -surface traits”. On the countrary, source 
traits are discovered through the technique of factor analysis an^ 
represent deeper, less variable and more significant aspects of 
personality They are not descriptive units like the surface traits but 
are rather explanatory in nature and represent underlying causes of 
the observed correlations among surface traits. As discovered by 
Cattell, these source traits number as many as twenty, most of them 
being empirically well confirmed. Source traits may be further 
classi6ed as envionmental-mold traits and constitutional traits, the 
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former being the result of environmental forces and the latter being 
determined by hereditary factors These source traits have been 
furthei differentiated into 'ergs’ and ‘metaergs' by Cattell in whose 
system these concepts are central to the problem of dynamics An. 
arg IS essentially a dynamic, constitutional source liait Sex, self- 
assertain, fear, gregariousness, curiosity and narcissism are some 
examples of ergs ilCtetaergs are a product of environmental influences 
to which the mdividual has been exposed They are learned 
dispositions wheieas ergs aie innate Sentiment i^ an example of a. 
metaerg and is of great impoitancs in understanding personality 
Finally, Cattell classifies the various traits into three descriptive 
categories e g. dynamic, ability and temperamental This threefold' 
category lefers to the modality of trait expression The traits that 
are concerned wifh/thc goal-directed behavioui of the individual aie 
called ‘‘dynamic traits”. These conceined with how effectively one 
works towards a goal are labelled as ‘‘ability traits” and the 
temperamental traits are indentitied as those that express themselves 
in the foim of an individual’s emotional reactivity, speed or energy 
with which he responds 

Thus from the psychological vievvpoint human peisonality, 
^cording to Cattell, may be considered as an integiation of traits 
individual’s behaviour reflects a relatively large number of 
surface traits which in turn are dependent upon the underlying 
source tiaits The well known personality tests developed by Cattell, 
such as, the 16P-F test, the H.SP, the CP and the ESP are 
mainly concerned with the measurement of these (undamental source 
traits 


Another theory of personality which is repiesentatne of the 
idiographic approach but which like Cattell’s theory is trait-oriented 
has been developed by G W Allpoit Like Cattell, Allport also 
makes it clear that he favours the trait as the most valid concept for 
the description of personality Traits are viewed as consistent modes 
of behaviour winch are similar to habits or attitudes but are more 
generalized Allport distinguishes between individual traits and 
common traits His ideas about individual traits are based on the 
assumption that each personality is different from every other On 
the contrary, common traits are those that are shared by all men 
and refer to functionally equivalent forms of behaviour in general 
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population Members of a given culture can be mutually compared 
on the basis of these common traits. He further distinguishes between 
cardinal, central and secondary traits A cardinal trait is one which. 
IS outstanding, all-pervasive and dominant in the individual's life 
These are the most representative of an individual’s personality and 
it IS because of the cardinal traits that a person is known and is 
distinguished from others, Central traits are the trails that represent 
the various dimensions of an individual’s personality It is these 
traits that are measuied by tests and other devices Othei minor 
traits are called secondary traits Allport believes that human 
personality is not mere congeries of undrelated traits, rather it 
demonstrates a umly and integration of traits 


II. Normal Versus Deviant 
Personalities 

It IS a truism that human society is organized and conducted 
on the basis of certain long worked out social and ethical values It 
IS also true that numerous social agencies exercise control over their 
members to the maximum possible extent and exert pressure on. 
them to adopt the approved ways of the society. To the extent to 
which an individual is able in his life-time to assimilate the social, 
ethical values which are The historically hard-earned wisdom of 
society and enjoys the fruits thereof, he is considered to be a normal 
individual (Mowrer, 1948). Individuals failng to conform to these 
social norms are treated as deviant personalities. 

The normal child’s recognition and acceptance of the ethical, 
social values takes place in a gradual manner and as he passes, 
through certain growth periods especial demands are made on him 
to conform to the cultural norms A normal child enjoys a kind of 
“inner harmony” and is at peace with himself just as he is at peace 
with others (Lawton, 1951). Bam (1954) attempts to point out some 
characteristics of the normal child m the following terms “He 
thinks, acts and feels according to what is expected and tolerated 
within his society He is both satisfied and stimulated by life he 
lives. He has habit of happiness and the habit of making and 
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breaking habits effectively. He is neither unduly frightened by the 
future nor wedded to the past. He knows the limitations of his 
capacities and wants an opportunity to realise his own potentials so 
long as It does not prevent others from doing the same.” 

Good social adjustment is considered to be one of the 
important criteria of the normal personality. The degree to which a 
child adjusts himself to others is indicative of how well adjusted he 
is as a person. It is believed that normal children like normal adults 
make good social adjustment and develop harmonious relationship 
with the people with whom they are associated whether m the home, 
m school or at play He genninely appreciates and values others as 
he does himself 

On the contrary, a child who becomes self-rejectant, makes 
poor personal and social adjustment is generally referred to as a 
deviant personality. Such children show high emotional instability 
and are disturbed on the slightest provocation. They may also 
show signs of excessive wornedness and anxiety. In most situations 
they appear depressed and rarely stimulate and joke with others 
Instead some of them show inability to avoid misbehaviour even 
•when repeatedly warned and punished-Unless minor disturbances 
are discovered and remedial measures are taken to correct them, 
they are likely to develop into handicapping disorders. Personality 
maladjustments become more serious and more pronounced in 
deviant personalities While children can be helped to improve 
their adjustments by gainning better insight into themselves and a 
more realistic concept of their abilities, improvement is far from easy 
as Jong as they remain in the environment that has been responsible 
for the development of the unrealistic self-concepts. 

Since the criteria of good and bad adjustments differ from 
culture to culture, the fact cannot be overemphasized that the term 
adjustment must be understood as a relative state of affairs. Owing 
to this cultural relativity, it has become extremely difficult to define 
normal adjustment accurately, to explain its exact nature and to 
evaluate it independently of social standards of conduct Adjust¬ 
ment to the social world and adjustment to self necessarily do not 
go together a long way with the result that one who tries to adjust 
to people around him may not remain contented with himself. To 
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quote Reisman (1950). “Our culture is presently persuading 
individuals to exchange personal conviction and happiness for social 
conformity. Inner directedness is giving way to outer-directedness 
and the individual is selling his personal identity tor security among 
his peers This change illustrates one of the pit-falls of the 
adjustment concept ” 

If the kind of deviant behaviour described above is 
persistently exhibited by a child, it perplexes the observer and some¬ 
times also the child himself and in most of the situations creates 
problems for both A child whose conduct differs from socially 
acceptable standards so greatly that he cannot be dealt with easily 
by the usual technique is called a ‘Problem Child’ (English and 
English, 1958) Problem children as contrasted with normal children) 
include a wide variety ot children showing deviant behaviour of one 
type or another. Intellectually retarded children that have the Binet 
I. Q.’s below 85, children that create problems m the class-room and 
are considered delinquents by the school authoiities and children 
that show unsatisfactory social and emotional adjustments are some 
examples of problem children It seems necessary in the present 
context to keep in mind that the problem children are not a class, 
apart. In one way or the other each and every child more or less 
represents problematic behaviour as no child can be perfectly 
normal. Still there are some children who are so much deviated 
from the average that are put in a separate category and are 
labelled as problem children It would not be out of place to- 
present a brief account of each of the said three categories of 
problem children here as it is these kinds of children which have 
been selected for the mam study in the present work 

Mental Retardates : 

Incidence of intellectual deficit is a major problem throughout 
the world. In most of the educational institutions especially at the 
primary stage a certain percentage of children do not make satis¬ 
factory progress in school learning This apparent lack of ability to. 
learn or to achieve in school presents a serious problem of instructions 
and class-room management. This phenomenon is generally referred 
to as deficient mental development or intellectual backwardness 
Many terms have been used to describe mental deficiency and its, 
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various degrees Mental retardation is one of such terms which has 
found wide acceptance in psychological literature 

Mental retardation may be defined as a “condition of arrest 
or incomplete mental development existing before adolescence, caused 
by disease or genetic constitution and resulting in social incompe- 
tance” (George Jarvis, 1954). This difinition includes both the 
sociological concept which stresses the social adequacy of the 
mentally defective and psychological concept which is considered in 
the term “arrested” or incomplete mental development” It would 
not be out of place to mention at this point that intellectual impair¬ 
ment developing after adolescence is not usually known as mental 
deficiency but as dementia, meaning a pathological decline in 
intellectual power (English and English, 1958) It is believed that 
backwardness is caused partly by low intelligence and partly by some 
defects in the upbringing or the education of the child. Burt (1955) 
during hiS investigation could locate that out of every five backward 
children, three weie of low intellectual status (IQS being less than 
90) He also found that more than 95% of the backward children 
are below average m their native intelligence. These children suffered 
from congenital defects which were not curable. The American 
Association on Mental Deficiency published m 1959 the following 
definition of the term, “Mental retardation refers to subaverage 
general intellectual functioning which originates during the develop¬ 
mental period and is associated with impairment in adaptive 
behaviour” (Heber, 1961). Further, important terms accompanying 
this definition such as “subaverage general intellectual functioning” 
and “impairment in adaptive behaviour” have also been defined. 
The subaverage general intellectual functioning has been referred to 
as performance on a recognized test of general intelligence which 
falls only one standard deviation or more below the population 
mean Similarly, impairment m adaptive behaviour is regarded as 
an individual’s ineffectiveness in adapting to the demands of his 
environment and viewed from a developmental stand-point duiing 
the school vears, the predommani area of impairment is in learning 
the skills that are of special importance in the academic setting A 
person is judged retarded only m the context of the community in 
which he lives and in relation to the precise demands which are 
placed upon him 
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Undoubtedly the implications of this new definition reflect a 
■changing view of mental retardation According to it, mental 
retardation is seen has no more or less than a behavioural symptom 
and It IS suggested that diagnosis of mental status should include 
only a description of present behaviour of the individual under study 
Perhaps the most fascinating feature of the above definition is that 
It places sufficient stress upon the borderline cases Since only those 
whose measured intelligence falls one SD below the population mean 
can be categorized as mentally retarded any one with Bmet IQ of 
85 or less may be included (the Standford-Binet yields aM=100 
andSD=I5) This lecommendation of the American Association on 
mental Deficiency makes a significant departure from the former 
practice of setting the cutting point at or near Binet I. Q 70 It is 
estimated that one person in six may be regarded as mentally 
according retarded, to the new standpoint while according the former 
difinitions one person in 33 could be found retarded 

Several systems of classifying mental retardates and specifying 
levels of retardation have been adopted. There is also a considerable 
variation m terminology used The American Association Mental 
Deficiency has classified mental retardates into five distinct categories 
and has specified five levels of retardations Each level encompasses 
a spread of ISD on the normal curve These levels are— 

(1) Border-hne mental retardation (Binet I, Q. 68 to 83) 

(2) Mild mental retardation (Binet I. Q. 52 to 67) 

(3) Monderate mental retardation (Bmet I Q 36 to 51) 

(4) Severe mental retardation (Bmet I. Q 20 to 35) 

(5) Profound mental retardation (Binet I Q below 20) 

Since I. Q is positively correlated with school achievement, 
children with low intelligence have been found to be low achievers. 
Consequently they develop maladjustments and are not liked by 
other children of then gioup It is common experience that 
intellectually retarded child may often be toleiated but is generally 
ridiculed He is unable to plan social activities that are satisfying 
The mentally retarded children trend to exhibit more emotional 
problems, lower academic achievement and in general more deviant 
social behaviour than do intellectually normal children In the light 
of these facts it seems important to systematically explore the 
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personality characteristics of children that are mentally retarded andi 
on that account constitute a problem group. 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Juvenile delinquency is a complex social problem which has 
equally engaged the attention of sociologists, psychologists, 
criminologists and the correlational workers With the advance of 
industrialization and urbanization this ugly phenomenon is gradually 
rearing its head all over the world The gravity of the problem is 
being realized with equal amount of concern both m the developed 
as well as in the developing countries 

Although it IS difficult to formulate a precise definition of the 
term juvenile delinquency, it may be viewed as an antisocial 
psychopathology Dr Cyril Burt (1935) has defined delinquency as 
occurmg m a child “when his antisocial tendencies appear so grave 
that he becomes or ought to become the subject of official action.” 
James Plant, an authority on problem children, considers juvenile 
delinquents as young people who “habitually respond to serious and 
prolonged frustration in aggressive ways ” As a matter of fact, 
delinquency has a changing concept m space as well as in time as it 
IS the reflection of the social conscious-ness of a particuler culture- 
group A similar view was also advocated at the second U. N. 
Congress on prevention of crime and juvenile delinquency that the 
phenomenon cannot be considered independently of the social 
structure of the state In certain socio-cultural milieu juvenile 
delinquency includes a senes of minor acts of indiscipline or social 
maladjustment while in certain other countries such characteristic 
forms as gang-activities, purposeless offences, acts of vandalism, 
joy-nging and the like are regarded as common forms of delin¬ 
quency, some authors emphasize the legal aspect, i. e., violation of 
law, arrests and courts etc. While others lay stress on behavioural 
problems (Peterson, Quay and Cameron, 1959) Violation of social 
norms becomes a worry of parents, community and the educational 

institutions just as the violation of law is a problem for the police 
authorities 

Delinquency has been categorised in several ways by different 
authors to explain its basic nature Hewitt and Jenkins (1946) 
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classify It as socialized unsocialized and maladjusted Reiss (1952) 
has referred to its three categories as integrated, superego defect 
and ego-defect Beck (1958) talks about social, asocial, neurotic and 
accidental categories and Peterson and others (1959) refer to the 
classes of indequate, psychopathic and neurotic. There seems to be, 
however, a rough agreement on the existence of catagones of 
sociopath, psychopath and neuropath in all the above classifications. 

Owing to certain difficulties associated with the procedure 
careful developmental or longitudinal studies of antisocial characters 
have not been carried out extensively with the result that most 
appraisals are mainly cross-sectional An analysis of such investiga¬ 
tions haverevealed anumber of conditions conductive to the develop¬ 
ment of juvenile delinquency. William Healy’sfirst major work “The 
Individual Delinquent” showed delinquency as a situational 
phenomenon, not characteristic of the child himself. It has been 
generally agreed upon that in majority of cases conditions for 
delinquency are created by the nature of the parent-child relation¬ 
ship, by defects and disturbances in the parents and by conditions 
of the environment. Glueck and Glueck (1950); authorities oa 
juvenile delinquency, have been able to use the characteristics of the 
parent-child relationship as predictors of future delinquency For 
example, the children of parents having the quality of criminality 
and mental disturbance habitually haunt distant neighbourhood and 
street corners respectively. Similarly, children of drunkards have 
been found to haunt railway yards. McKegney (1964) has attempted 
to isolate some significant behavioural variables within a delinquent 
population and found aggression, isolation, flight conformity and 
socialization are important conditions which when satisfied, 
delinquency becomes a way of life that is “natural” to the 
delinquent. The growing physical strength and independence of 
the young person also contribute in this direction. 

Although there is no doubt that the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency is a major problem throughout the world, it is almost 
impossible to arrive at precise estimate of the extent of this ugly 
phenomenon The proportions of children who are regarded as 
delinquents very greatly m different countries according to the 
difinition of the term It is, however, commonly observed that in the 
class-room situation a number of children have been found to display/ 
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such forms of behaviour which are considered as delinquencies. Some 
examples of the most common delinquent behaviours are talkative¬ 
ness, destroying school property, stealing, lying, truancy and 
absenteeism It is these undesirable behaviours that annoy the 
teacher and authorities of the school everywhere in the world. Hence 
children falling into this category constitute another group of 
problem children and have been subjected to empirical investigation 
in the present work 

The Socially-Emotionally Maladjusted 

Adjustment and personality are inextricably bound together 
and the one cannot be considered without the other The study of 
adjustment and, indeed, the very concept itself is modern It is a 
part of man’s larger effort to understand and control the physical 
and biological world. It is understood that the biological concept of 
adaptation which was a cornerstone in Darwin’s theory of evolution 
has been borrowed m Psychology and renamed as ‘adjustment’ Just 
as adaptation is necessary for physical survival, adjustment is 
essential tor psychological survival of the individual. Adjustment 
consists of the psychological processes by means of which the 
individual manages or copes with the various demands or pressures 
of the surrounding environment (Lazarus, 1963). 

Normal Psychological adjustment is rather a relative state of 
affairs. It is relative to the values of a particular culture or sub¬ 
culture and often differs m meaning from one culture to another. For 
example, what is considered as poor psychological adjustment in one 
culture is considered either good or indifferent psychological adjust¬ 
ment in some otherculture. This cultural relativity makes it extremely 
difficult to evaluate the normal psychological adjustment of an indi¬ 
vidual However, it is universally agreed upon that in majoiity of 
cases thechild with normal psychological adjustment easily postpones 
the fulfilment of his immediate desires, perceives the difference between 
socially acceptable and unacceptable goals that promise to satisfy 
his needs, selects goals for satisfying his needs that are within his 
giasp and accepts substitute goals it original goals are unattainable. 
Such children also develop frustration-tolerance, satisfy their needs 
on the reality level and respond m a consistent manner in similar 
Situations. Children failmgto conform to social and cultural demands. 
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losing Sight of reality and behaving on the phantasy-level and 
exhibiting emotional imbalance are regarded as socially-emotionally 
maladjusted But the important fact cannot be ignored that the 
individual is ever in the process of becoming The autistic child is 
becoming impulse ridden, the impluse-ndden, opportunistic, the 
opportunistic conforming, the conforming, conscientious, and the 
consicentious, self-actualized Thus good adjustment, as Smith(1968) 
remarks, is not and end but a never-ending process 

There are many possible deviations m behaviour which are 
unacceptable to parents, peers and society at large. As a consequence 
of differential demands on the behaviour of children at different age 
levels made by our culture they experience unusual stress and 
personal unhappiness Under there circumstances, getting along 
harmoniously with members of the family, with school friends and 
with playmates becomes a difficult problem Emotional instability, 
lack of frustration-tolerance, quarrel with parents, feeling of 
inferiority, feeling of guilt and anxiety-proneness arc some of the 
major symptoms of social-emotional maladjustment. One of the 
■most important symptoms of maladjustment is subjective distress 
which includes such affective states anxiety, uneasiness, depression 
feeling of guilt and fear. If these states of mmd appear with high 
frequaenev and intensity, they make the hfe of the child miserable. 
Such misery is an unmistakable sign that he is unsuccessful in 
■adjusting to problems of living A second symptom of adjustive 
failure consists of deviations of behaviour from the accepted norms. 
Children exhibiting such behavioural deviations pose a problem for 
the society in which they live and for themselves because their 
deviationt ends to isolate them from successful contact with others 
with the result that they remain deprived of an effective, happy and 
comfortable social living Some of these symptoms are developed by 
children during the middle childhood stage, i. e during the age span 
seven to twelve years. 

The concept of adjustment may be considered m two 
important ways It may be regarded as an achievement which is 
accomplished by the child either badly or well This is a practical 
way of looking at the problem of adjustment since it takes into 
a consideration the question of how adjustment can be improved 
The second way of consideimg adjustment would be to regard it is 
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process, This approach asks the question as to how children adjust 
under dififerent circumstances and what factors are closely related 
to this process Owing to shortage of space, the adequacy of 
the two ways of viewing adjustment connot be evaluated in greater 
details here The fact must be emphasized that inspite of two- 
different purposes served by the two approaches to adjustment 
both are really quite interdependent and that understanding the 
one invariably helps understanding the other 

The study of adjustment is mobilized by many practical 
problems of enormous scope and significance One of such problems 
IS the problem of high incidence of mqntal illness or mild and severee 
maladjustment in most societies. In the last decade mental illness 
was recognised as one of the most serious unsolved health problems 
facing our society. Some 55 percent of beds m hospitals in the 
United States have been occupied by mentally ill persons Another 
Side of the problem of maladjustment is the subjective-the attitudes 
of people towards their mental health and the way people of 
different social groups think about their problems. Close relation¬ 
ships between adjustment and age, sex, eudcation, income, marriage,, 
parenthood and job are found and the study of adjustment is largely- 
motivated to detcimine the roles of these factors in more exact 
terms. Finally, the important fact cannot be ignored that the topic 
of adjustment is inextricably interwined with the topic 
of personality. Personality consists of the stable psychological! 
characteristics of the individual that dispose him to deal with the 
situation incertain distinctive ways Different people adjust differently 
to same situation, and this difference m adjustment itself constitutes 
variation In personality. As such, a systematic investigation of the- 
personality patterns of the socially-emotionally maladjusted 
childern seems warranted and it is with this purpose in view that 
socially-emolionally maladjusted groups of children have also beeo 
compared with normal groups in the present study. 



111. Critical Survey of Studies in 
Personality Growth 

(A) Studies of Personality in Normal Children 

As wjII be clear from the subsequent discussions, psychologists 
have not been able to develop unanimity on the issues of either the 
nature of personality growth or various determinants in respect of 
the exact nature of their influence and processes involved m them. 
As a matter of fact, contradictory generalisations regarding the 
trend and course of personality growth have been made by most of 
the investigators It is, therefore, m fitness of things that a critical 
examination of the pertinent literature be made in order to bring 
■out contradictory facts and mutually exclusive generalisations with 
a view to point out unresolved problems which demand further 
investigation. In the following section an attempt has been made 
to catalogue, analyse and present an account of existing facts and 
generalisations with their limitations and unfinished character. It 
may be parenthetically mentioned at this point that although the 
■determinants of personality growth and development in general 
have been a popular source of experimental investigation, owing to 
iimitations of time and space this section will review only selected 
■studies in the area by foreign as well as Indian researchers. The 
choice of studies under the major headings which follows has been 
made on the basis of their relevance to the present work The sub¬ 
section on ‘Studies of Personality m Problem Children’ separately 
reviews studies related to each of the three problem groups selected 
for investigation 

Personality Differences as a Function of Age : 

Chronological age acquires psychological significance by way 
of the differential life experience that may leave subtle or strong 
imprints on the delicate and growing personality of the child It 
becomes meaningful because of the unique sculpturing of 
personality that takes place at different periods of life for different 
individuals. As such, from time to time psychologists have proposed 
convenient stages for summarizing personality development, which 
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is necessary for the description of differences in personality 
manifestations of different age levels 

That children with advancing age are able to control their 
anger outbursts has been shown in an early study by Good enough 
(1931) A lerge number of instances of anger outbursts were 
recorded by mothers of 45 children ranging from 7 to 8 years. 
Goodenough has concluded that the highest frequency of angei 
out-bursts for both boys and girls occur at one and a half years of 
age and that there is sharp decline in anger demonstrations during 
subsequent years Similarly, Horrocks and Thompson (1946) 
investigated friendship fluctuations of about two thousand urban 
and rural boys and girls between 11 and 13 yeais of age They found 
a significant trend toward greater stability m the friendship of these 
adolescents with increasing age. It was concluded that one of the 
characteristics of a mature person is his ability to maintain’ 
relatively permanent friendship with his associates 

Another area of investigation closely related to age is the 
consistency of personality traits over a relatively long period of time 
especially during childhood 

Related to the problem of stability of personality traits is the 
longitudinal study of McKinnon (1942) in which sixteen children 
were studied from three to nine years of age. On the basis of schoor 
records, conferences with teachers and direct observations these 
subjects were divided into four personality groups During the five 
year of study it was found that ten of the sixteen children remained' 
m their original groups. It was concluded that persistency or 
change in behaviour seems to be largely a matter of degree Mg' 
child studied remained absolotely constant with respect to 
predominant froms of behaviour. At the same time no revolutionary 
change was noticed in any case Neilon (1948) prepared two sets of 
independent personality sketches of 15 children from data obtained 
during infancy and adolescence Quite a large number of judges were 
able to match these independent sketches at an efficiency level well 
above chance expectancy. The investigator concluded that 
personality similarities in an individual persist over a fairly long 
period of time 
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Some short-range longitudinal studies (Jersild, 1954) on 
school-age children suggest that m general stability of personality 
traits during childhood is not high and that the degree of stability 
varies markedly with the trait and with the individual, this genera¬ 
lization is supported by Kelley’s empirical findings (1955)which show 
that changes tended to be fairly specific to the particular variable. 
In other words, an individual child might be quite stable m one 
trait and highly flexible m another 


An analysis of the above research findings suggests a number 
of points which merit evaluative obscivation Reseaiches investigat¬ 
ing the impact of age on pei soiialKy have piovided much data on 
characteristic changes in isolated trails of personality, such as, 
emotional, motivational or attitudinal traits from infancy to 
adolescence It is also conventionally established that sevcial 
personality dimensions emerging m infancy continue to develop 
during later years of life Further, it is also established that 


emergence and development of personality dimensidns show fair 
degree of consistency over various stages before childhood However, 
a number of empirically crucial problems have somehow or other 
escaped the attention of investigators in this area First, the pertinent 
literature fails to show as to how a particular trait emerging at a 
particular age continues to grow If children of early age show some 
traits in specified quantities children of the later age must have the 
same traits in increased quantities However, this natural expectation 
has yet not been empirically investigated Second, investigators in 
this area have heavily concentrated on development of separate traits ' 
at various stages of development following either cro.ss-sectiona] or 
longitudinal approach There appears to be a terrible dearth of both 
objective-quantitative and subjective quanlitative studies taking up 
personality structure as a whole at a given cross-section and tracing 
the course of its development in the following stages by means of 
other cross-sections Scientific endeavour requires an investigator 
first to trace the course of personality growth as a whole through 
various stages from infancy to adulthood before he launches upon 
e ai ed developmental study of one or several isolated traits at a 
time Unless this requirement has been fulfilled the growth of the 
developmental studies m personality cannot but be isolated because 
one will have no well-defined framework m which to fit with 
obtained data on an isolated trait. In the light of this fine of 
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argument if one keeps in view the Indian population one does not 
have dependable knowledge regarding the exact course of consistency 
in personality growth. 

Personality Difference As a Function of Sex : 

The literature on psychological differences between the two 
sexes IS available in large quantity. Inspite of wide individual 
variations within each sex, significant differences have been found in 
several personality traits and behaviour patterns of boys and girls. 
Some of the representative studies are cited below to show how sex 
influences personality growth m a variety of ways. 

A major personality area in which large sex differences have 
been observed is that of emotional instability. Terman and Tyler 
(1954) in their study of emotional adjustment of elementary school 
children have demonstrated that girls report more fears and worries 
than boys an'd exhibit more nervous habits such as nail-biting and 
thumb-sucking. By contrast, boys of the same age show more 
behaviour problems. The authors conclude that although the two 
1 sexes may not differ in the amount of instability, they are be set by 
•different sets of problems. Almost similar generalizations have been 
made by Macfarlane and his associates (1954). In a developmental 
study of behaviour problems of normal children they found that 
boys more often exhibited overactivity, competitiveness, jealousy, 
temper-tantrum and stehlmg while boys demonstrated fears, shyness, 
timidity, mood-swmgs and over-sensitivity 

An interesting study by Sears (1951) of doll-play aggression 
in 1950 pre-school children may be regarded as one of the early 
attempts to study sex difference in aggression. In the said study 
Sears utilized dolls to represent family members in typical home 
settings. This constituted a projective situation in which children 
were provided with an opportunity to express their feelings. It was 
found that boys not only showed singificantly more aggression than 
girls but they were also more likely to express their aggression in 
terras of physical injury to dolls On the contrary, the girls 
demonstrated only verbal and symbolic forms of aggression. 

In a more recent study by Lai (1969) sex-differences in 
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children’s personality were investigated by administering the ESPQ 
(Indian v-ersion) on 200 boys and 200 girls m the age-range 7 to 12 
years Highly significant difference were observed in 8 out of 13 
dimensions of personality assumed to be assessed by the test. These 
factors are C (Ego-strength vs general emotionality), D (Excitability 
vs emotional control), E (Dominance vs. submission), G (Conscien¬ 
tiousness vs undependable), H (Parmia vs. threctia), I (Premsia vs. 
Harna), O (Guilt proneness vs Confidence), and Q* (Ergic tension) 
The girls were found to be more emotionally mature and possessed 
stronger ego, they were more dominant, more conscientious, and 
more extraverted than boys of the same age-group 

Critical appraisal of the studies cited above as well as of 
those not cited here owing to reasons of time and space limitations 
reveal convincingly that even in the area of studies concerned with 
sex differences some conspicuous issues have escaped empirical 
scrutiny of investigators. First of all investigators have addressed 
themselves to the magnitudinal problems of specific traits as a 
function of sex differences. Such problems have been studied m 
emotional stability, attitudes, aggression, competitiveness etc which 
are accepted personality traits However, it appears that no 
investigator has taken up the emergence of personality structure as a 
whole as a function of sex differences given at a single stage from 
infancy to adulthood 

Personality Differences As a Function of Educational Levels : 

Research literature has sufficient evidence to show that develop¬ 
ment of the emotional, social and motivational dimensions of perso¬ 
nality depends to an acceptable extetnt upon the grade or educa¬ 
tional level reached by children and adolescents. Worries and fears 
of school children m relation to different grades have been studied by 
a number of psychologists Zehgs (1939) made a survey of the sixth 
grade pupils and reported that most of the worries were related to 
school progress and personal adequacy. 

Similar results were obtained by Pintner and Lev (1940) from 
the study of fifth and sixth grade pupils Results of the latter study 
showed that school and family problems were the chief sources of 
the subjects’ worries and anxieties It was concluded in the light of 
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the results obtained that the emphasis placed upon competitive 
scholarship in the present system of education appears to be the 
cause of the prevalent anxiety among children over school progress 

Attitudes toward property among 836 hoys from grades one to 
twelve using the paired comparison method were investigated by 
Eberhart (1942) Twenty different offences against property were 
evaluated by each subject It was found that attitudes toward' 
property remained unchanged at the first grade level but at the other 
grades these weie found to be gradually influenced by the grades 
to which the subjects belonged. Regular and orderly changea 
from grade to grade in the ranking of offences were observed This, 
suggested that values related to socially approved and disapproved 
behaviours are a function of age and grade changes. It was also' 
discovered that children at the lower grades judged the seriousness 
of an offences on the basis of fear of punishment A similar study 
by Thompson (1949) using 1000 boys and girls from sixth to Iwelvth 
grades was conducted to investigate the attitudes of children toward 
certain praise-worthy behaviours It was found that the values of 
honesty and politeness became stables only at the sixth grade level 

Any appraisal of correlational studies of educational grades on 
personality must take into consideration the age factor ft is self- 
evident that educational standards or grades are positively correlated 
with age As such, any conclusion drawn from studies without proper 
weight age of variation in the age factor would be erroneous Some¬ 
how or othes most of the studies using educational standards as 
antecedent factor of personality variables have sulTered from this 
defect This defect prima-facie may appear very gross However, it is 
also pertinent to note that educational grades make all the difference 
between school-going and non-school-going children As some 
authors have pointed out, school requirements extract high levy of 
effort from children and thus generate more competition leading to 
more tension Naturally persistence of tension would result in 
personality manifestations If this line of argument is correct, one 
would expect that in earlier educational grade curricular requirement 
are more relaxed and easier while owing to the process of elimination 
and increased heaviness in educational curriculum in later educa¬ 
tional grades children would have to face more competition and* 
greater amount of continued tension. Therefore, one would expect 
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greater number of defence mechanism in children of higher grades 
than in those of the lower grades Studies based on such logical 
analysis are rare. Again, representative studies cited above make it 
amply clear that investigators concerned with correlation between 
educational grades and various social, emotional and motivational 
phenomena have heavily learned upon various types of values which, 
of course, play a dynamic role m personality emergence and func¬ 
tioning. However, this is disappointing that theie have been very few 
attempts to isolate vaiious dimensions of personality structures 
emergent at an early age and demonstrate their separate accentuation 
or diminution m the context of educational grades. It would be 
methodologically more sound to make the whole thing comparable 
with personality dimensions of children not going to school though 
matched in age with the formei sample. Such a study would not 
only negate the charge of piecemeal approach in such studies but 
also show objectively what modern education is doing towaid perso¬ 
nality a problem which has aroused so much of speculation m the 
modern man. 

Personality Differences As a Function of Socio-economic Status : 

There is a good deal of evidence that difference.s in personality 
make-up are closely related to socio-economic factors including the 
parental income and occupation, standards of living and child-rearing 
practices adopted by parents. In a study of conflict among the 
pre-school children Jersild and Markey fl935) have found that 
children who occupied smaller play space tended to exhibit frustra¬ 
tion and aggressive behaviour It was concluded that the children 
who belonged to lower socio-economic status showed far more 
aggression than those of the higher level Relationship between 
class-room cheating by children and the sacio-economic status of 
perents has been studied by Hartshorne and May (1928) Large mass 
of date was collected on battery of deception tests on a sample of 
11,000 children between 8 and 16 years of age. It was observed that 
cheating, increases m frequency of occurence as sacio-economic 
status decreases Although all of this difference cannot be attributed 
to believe that ethical values acquired by the child from the family 
milieu serve as background factors in situations like deceiving in the 
class-room Kothurker (1962) at Poona undertook to investigate 
levels of aspiration of different groups of children from different 
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diacses. The-sample consisted of 338 Brahmin, 65 Marathi and 35 
depressed class children It has been reported that in general children 
of sacio-economically high classes (Brahmins) showed better perfor¬ 
mance than those of the lower socio-economic levels. But surpritingly 
enough, the depressed class children showed significantly higher 
levels of aspiration. It was concluded on the basis of these contra¬ 
dictory findings that socio-economic status has a facihtative or 
inhibitory effect on the personality of children 

Angelino and his associates in their study “Tiends in the fears 
and worries of school children as related to socio-economic status 
and age” (1958) analysed the self expressed fears of 1100 school 
children from 9 to 18 years of age The sample under investigaiion 
represented both high and low socio-economic groups The results 
showed no significant difference between the patterns ofsome worries 
■of subjects of the two socio-economic levels However, it was noticed 
m regard to the fear of animals that boys and girls of the lower 
status experienced more fears than the boys and girls of the higher 
status when they were between 9 and 11 years of age 

The studies sampled above clearly show the inapact of socio¬ 
economic status on the emergence and development of personality 
•dimensions, such as frustration, aggression, cheating, level of 
aspiration, fears and worries among children and adolscents. 
Undoubtedly these studies, though pieemeal, provide a mass ot 
•empirical data to support the conventionally established fact that 
individual variations in personality manifestation are largely a 
function of the socio-economic status of the family in which the 
-child IS born and is brought up. But unfortunately the studies 
surveyed by the present investigator apparently suffer from some 
limitations and pose certain empirically crucial problems that 
demand critical evaluation. In the first place, any scientific 
•endeavour to investigate the effect of a specific determinant on 
personality growth must aim at discovering the period when the 
independent variable in question becomes capable of producing the 
maximum variation in the resultant dependent variable From the 
developmental view-point this constitutes the most important though 
unfortunately the least investigated problem. The literature cited 
above in the preceding paragraphs fails to locate the exact age at 
which the difference in various personality traits as a function of 
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socio-economic status becomes most significant. In the second place^ 
the studies presented above have been carried out at different cross., 
sections and are confined to one or two isolated traits with the 
result that they provide only detached, isolated and piecemeal 
glimpse of personality structure It would be not only more meaning 
but also methodologically more sound if attempts were made to 
study several dimensions of personality at a single cross-section in 
relation to socio-economic status Only then it would become 
possible for the student of personality and developmental psychology 
to know with scientifically justifiable extent of certainty as to which 
dimensions are most susceptible to the influences of socio-economic- 
status and which ones are the least susceptible to it. Thirdly, if this 
kind of approach be applied extensively, and several cross-sections 
each investigating a set of traits, be studied it would permit us to 
know in which dimension the socio-economic status widens the 
gulf and in which it does not. In addition to this, the suggested' 
repetitive measures on the same set of children at intervals or on 
different sets at different cross-sections would also enable us to have- 
the most dependable general curveof variations m personality traits 

Personality Differences As a Function of Residential Background : 

The traditional belief that personality manifestations must 
differ significantly from rural setting to urban setting needs to be 
empirically verified An appreciable quantity of research has already 
been done by American psychologists and sociologists. Since 
differences in personality structures of rural, urban and semi-urban' 
groups of children in Indian society are significantly pronounced, a 
few studies in India also have been undertaken to determine the 
extent of the relation of residential environment to personality 
growth 

Singh (1965) administered five M M P I scales, namely 
Hypochondriasis (H S), Hysteria (H), Masculinity-femminity (M F), 
Psychopathic deveants (P D) and Lie (L) on rural, urban and semi- 
urban groups of adolescent boys and girls. Results show that on the 
whole the urban and the semi-urban groups did not differ 
significantly on the said scales. However, the rural subjects earned 
significantly higher scores on H S, M F and P D scales than those 
of the urban and semi-urban subjects. It can be concluded frons 
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these findings that rural-urban dichotomy contributes to personality 
growth and adjustment Mead & Singh (1967) studied the effect of 
motivation and achievement on psychological time in rural and 
urban subjects 

Eighty rural and eighty urban subjects were given a letter can¬ 
cellation test under high motivation and low motivation conditions 
Analysis of results shows Chat there does not exist any significant 
difference m the mean performance of the urban and rural groups. 
Tiwari and Singh m their investigation of self-disclosure m urban 
and rural students (1967) have also found similar results Jourads 
scale for self disclosure was given to 118 urban and 148 rural college 
students It was observed that highest disclosure was made to friends 
and lowest to teachers. Only slight lural-urban differences were 
found on the said scale 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated by a group of American 
Psychologists that the rural children as a group average significantly 
lower than the urban children on a variety of tests that measure the 
cognitive dimensions of personality designated as factor B (general 
intelligence) by Cattell, Terman and Merill (1937) found a slight 
tendency for rural I. Q’s to drop at the beginning of the school 
period. McNemar (1942) also noted that the urban group earned 10 
1. Q points more than the rural group on the stanford-Binet during 
the school age, i e , from 6 to 14 years of age Seashore and his 
eollaborators (1950) on the basis of restandardization data of 
Wechsler Intelligence scale for children point out that the rural 
subjets averaged significantly lower than the urban children on both 
the verbal and the performance scales The effect of urbanization of 
children migrated from rural areas to uiban centres in Southern 
U.S A , was studied by Klingberg (1935-38) In one of his stuaies 
dealing with migrants a test of intelligence was administered on 
12 years old school children. Data were classified in terms of length 
of residence in urban areas It was found that in case of those 
residing m cities for 7 years or more the mean sco'^e rose from 38 3 
to 68 7 

The observed differences between lural and urban populations 
of children on ihe peisonality dimension B (general intelligence) can 
be attributed to several factors. Educational apportunities and 
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facilities are usually poorer m rural areas than m urban and sub¬ 
urban Recreational and play activities of rural subjects are not only 
fewer as compared to those of the urban groups but are also inferior 
in quality Social contacts for the two groups also differ with respect 
to extent and variety with the result that widely dffierent types of 
social stimulation is available for these groups It can be concluded 
from these generalizations that different residential environments 
and their contexts produce marked differences in an individual’s 
personality growth 

Extensive browsing through the literature concerned with the 
rural-urban dichotomy as a determinant of seveial emotional, 
motivational, social and intellectual manifestations of children’s 
personality has made it cleat to the present author that many of the 
investigators have addressed themselves conceitedly to the study of 
the adolescents groups of subjects pooling from villages and cities. 
Oui century-old belief that human personality orgmates right in the 
first few years of life and that early experiences aie largely forma¬ 
tive of the adult personality stands unalteied. No scientific endeavour 
in this field can afford to ignore explorations of personality at the 
earlier stages of development in relationto rural and urban residence. 
It IS evident that the studies cited above are mostly concerned with the 
samples of adolescent subjects and do not provide sufficient data to 
enable the reader to construct a comprehensive picture of personality 
structure as it stands at the infancy and childhood stages. Moreover, 
the review of the literature presented in the preceding paragraphs 
reveals that most of the studies are concerned with the magnitude of 
specific traits as a function of rural-urban differences No investigator 
seems to have experimentally probed into the rural-urban distinction 
as independent vaiiable in the study of personality structure as a 
whole, which requires immediate and urgent attention especially at 
a time when and in a country where sociologists have convincingly 
demonstrated existence of two sub-cultures, clearly distinguishable 
for each other in the same geographical territory. It is intuitively 
clear that culture having been recognised as one ot the most crucial 
determinants of personality will have different impacts on personality 
in rural-urban dichotomy Evidently piecemeal and detached 
studies of isolated trailts do not enable us to have dependable infor¬ 
mation whether significant differences m personality structures of 
the rural and urban populations exist at a given age 
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(B) Studies of Personality in Problem Children : 

The numerous studies quoted in the preceding sections throw 
light on some aspect or other of the personality growth of children 
of various age levels, of diffierent sexes, of different grades, socio¬ 
economic status and residential backgrounds. Almost in each of 
these studies mainly groups of normal children were sampled for 
experimental observation It should not be surprizing that very few 
empirical studies of personality development and functioning in 
problem children are to be found in the literature. For example, very 
few lines of research have been followed with any persistence and 
success in the area of personality functioning and contrasted with 
the studies of congnitve funcitioning in retardates with the result 
that our evidence concerning personality growth is meager and 
often contradictory Lack of research tools may be regarded as one 
of the reasons for the paucity of important research m this area. As 
a matter of fact, personality research is difficult enough with normal 
and superior children and undoubtebly it is much more difficult with 
intellectually backward, socially maladjusted and delinquent 
children. Such children cannot afford to respond appropriately to 
most of the test-situations demanding sustained attention, self- 
evaluation and understanding of complex relationships Investiga¬ 
tions of personality in problem children, however, have never been 
a matter of complete indifference and a few psychologists have also 
interested themselves in the study of personality characteristics of 
various types of children who manifest deviant or problem behaviour. 
An attempt has been made to catalogue, analyse and summarise 
here some of the more representative studies of this kind. 

(1) Studies of Personality in Educable Mental Retardates (EMR) : 

The findings of studies related to the personality of the 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children have briefly been 
summarized below with special reference to their self-concept, 
manifest anxiety, social adjustments and emotional disturbance. 

Since a retarded child's interactions with the environment are 
largely unsuccessful, he fails to promote self-acceptance in him. 
Working on this assumption a number of investigators have 
interested themselves m measuring the self-concept of the retarded 
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children in a variety of settings In one of his studies Ringness(196I) 
compared selt-concept responses of retarded, normal and superior 
children with thier achievenment scores, socioinefnc measures and 
teachers’ ratings The retarded children tended to over-estimate 
their status and to be less realistic and less reliable in responding 
than did the other groups However, Curtis (1964) and Lambeth 
(1966) have, in contrast, found moie negative self concept responses 
in educable retardates than in normal children A good account of 
mental retaidation is available in the well know work of Robinson 
and Robinson (1965) m “The Mentally Retarded Child • A 
Psychological approach”. Towne and Joiner (1966) compared the 
self-concept scores obtained from somewhat older children just 
before special placement and those obtained from repeated 
measurements during the first year of placement The investigators 
found that there was a rather steady rise m the self-concept scores 
over this period 

Anxiety represents another area of personality which has been 
explored with retarded subjects by sizable group of investigators. 
But in this area also only contradictory facts and conflicting 
evidences have been reported by majority of investigators. Lipman 
(1964) used the Children Manifest Anxiety Scales (C M A S) on 
groups of educable mentally retarded children and children of 
normal I. Q Lipman reports that no significant difl^erence were 
found in the performances of the two groups on C M A S. On the 
contrary. Cochran and Cleland (1963) and Feldhusen and Thurston 
(1964) who compared mild retardates with normals matched to- 
academic achievement have found retarded children to obtain 
higher scores on the C M A S 

There is a relative paucity of Indian studies dealing with 
personality of the mentally retarded children However, a few? 
studies of backward children have thrown some light on some 
specific personality traits of the educable mentally retarded groups. 
In one study of this kind Jam (1966) found that in 17% of the 
sample studies, backwardness in VIII class pupils was caused by 
mental deficiency Frequency of occurrence of truancy, nervousness 
.. and quarrelsomeness was found to be high in this group. 

A couple of years later Muthayya and Rajeshwari (1968) 
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studied personality and achievement motivation in backward and 
normal children. The investigators administered Eysenck’s person¬ 
ality inventory (Tamil version), Revens progressive matrices, TAT 
and McClelland pictures to 23 backward children and 30 normals 
etnpl6yed as the control group. The results indicated that the normal 
group was more extraverted than the backward group The 
variability was greater among the normals than among the back¬ 
wards As compared to the backward, the normal group exhibited 
greater degree of emotional instability. The backward subjects had 
a'lower mean need achievement score. 

In a recent Indian study of social relationship of the mentally 
retarded by Bannerji, Misra and Singh (1973), 42 mentally retarded 
children were taken from age range 9 to 15 yrs. with IQ between 
50 and 70 Eight social relationships were specified for study, e g , 
•outing, participation m household activities etc. subjects were 
•observed by psychiatric social workers and in free groups It was 
reported after two years that Ss had widened their social relations 
«hip. They became more independent in participating in household 
work Many of them were found to have developed independent 
Attitude toward schooling 71 43% children became regular in 
tfieeting with other retarded children by themselves. 

2! Study of Personality in Delinquent Children : 

I 

' Personality of delinquent children like that of the mentally 
retarded or the socially maladjusted has also been subjected to 
empirical investigation by psychologists interested m the illegal form 
of behaviour of the individual. Some more recent studies have 
produced evidence that certain personality traits like impulsiveness, 
aggressiveness, self-evaluation, anxiety and salf-concept are not 
distributed m the delinquent population in the same way in which 
they are m the general population In approaching the problem of 
delinquency, investigators haye typically used a research design in 
which delinquents and non-delinquents from the same general back 
ground are compared with respect to personality characteristics and 
parent-child relationships at various ages. This approach makes it 
possible to answer the most fundamental question as to why one 
child from a particular'neighbourhood, school, social class and ethnic 
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Ibackground becomes deliquent whereas another growing under the 
same general on environmental influences does not. 

The classic study of personality structures and motivations of 
delinquents by Healy and Bronner (I936)constitutes one of the early 
scientific attempts in the area and throws new light on the problem 
of delinquency and its treatment The investigators have compared 
each delinquent subject with a non-delinquent brother or sister near 
his own age Despite the fact that they had the same parents and 
came from the same background and environmental milieu, 
■delinquents and controls dilfered markedly in the personality 
■characteristics, attitudes and interpersonal relationships. The most 
striking difference between the two groups involved familiar 
attitudes and emotional experiences. Most of the delinquents gave 
■clear evidence of being or having been very unhappy and discon¬ 
tented in their life circumstances or extremely disturbed because of 
emotional provoking situations or experiences 

In another well-known work on the delinquent group by 
<}lueok and Glueck (1950) the problem of delinquency has been 
given an extremely systematic and through treatment The investi¬ 
gators have recorded projective test responses of groups of delinquent 
subjects the analysis of which has suggested that, as a group, 
delinquents are much more socially assertive, defiant, ambivalent to 
authority, resentful, hosile, impulsive, independent, extrovert, 
suspicious and destructive. The authors further remark that at the 
same time they appear to be less self-controlled, less submissive to 
authority, less conventional m ideas andjbehaviour, less co-operative 
and less fearfull of failure and defeat. 

In one study by Hathaway and Monachesi (1957) 1958 ninth 
grade boys were administered the M M P I. Two and four years 
later the same boys were rated for delinquency m order to examine 
the M M P I scores m relation'to subsequent delinquent behaviour, 
33 Items of the test were found to differentiate between those that 
later became delinquent and those who did not. The authors have 
concluded that there is considerable evidence that delinquents are 
more impulsive than non-delinquents, that is, they tend to act before 
thinking 
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Reed and Cuadra (1957) compared delinquent and nondelin¬ 
quent subjects in self-concept in a study of role-taking hypothesis, 
in delinquency. The investigators found that delinquents develop 
what may be called a negative self-concept and think less well of 
themselves than the normals 

In another study Megargee (1966) planned to see the relation 
between aggressive delinquent behaviour and inadequate contiol. 
A total of seventy six delinquent boys were divided into four groups 
on the basis of how assaultive their misbehaviour had been The 
extremely assualtive group gave evidence of being chronically over- 
controlled with rigid inhibitions against overt aggressive behaviour 
It was concluded by the authors that when the aggressive impulse 
built-up to high enough levels to overcome these rigid controls, the 
resulting behaviour is much more violent than that exhibited by the 
delinquents with more typical impulsive personality pattern 

Hollander (1969) made a comparative study of juvenile 
delinquency in the Soviet Union and the United States and reports 
that despite many structural, differences between the social problems, 
of the two countries, there has been growing similarity between the 
social problems of the two societies, among them juvenile 
delinquency. Significantly Soviet juvenile delinquency becomes 
widespread not during but after the most disruptive stages of 
industrialization Two major similarities emerge in regard to the 
genesis of the phenomenon-boredom and the gap between aspira¬ 
tions and opportunities. However, there is a striking similarity on 
the empirical level between factors associated' with delinquency, i. e.^ 
broken homes, drinking parents, retarded intellectual development, 
truancy, low socio-economic status, misuse of free time etc. 

In a more recent, study passwares, Fitzgerald and Watson 
(1971) examined sex associated personality differences in delinquent 
and non-delinquent adolescents using the EPPS. There were 49 males- 
and 46 females in the delinquent as well asm the non-delinquent 
group Greater similarity was found between EPPS needs of males 
and female delinquents than between- male and famale non-delin¬ 
quents. In particular, delinquent males do not show the normal sex 
differences of males having greater need for achievement, autonomy,. 
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heterosexuality and females having greater intraceptive abasement, 
and endurance needs. 

Some facts about the personality of the juvenile delinquents 
have been brought to light by studies conducted by some Indian 
investigators of this area Chauhan and Dixit (1965) studied the 
problem of truancy in 170 boys selecting fiom 20 urban institutions. 
They were drawn from classes 6th to 12th in the age-range of 11 to 
19 years Results show that home involvement was a phenomenon 
of the initial stage in truancy This was followed by indifference of 
and withdrawal from home as truancy advanced Cedipus feelings 
and father rivalry appeared characteristic of traits throughout the 
three stages. Rivalry with immediates, mother-involvement, leader 
role, fondness, rivalry with father, conflict with father all developed 
through the last two stages Mother-involvement increased in later 
stages 

A year later Pati (1966) studied aggression-proneness of 75 
■delinquents m the age-range of 11 to 19 years. These subjects were 
compared with 75 normal children employed as control group 
matched with respect to age, education, socioheconomic status and 
locale of residence The delinquent group consisted of 50 offenders, 
15 recidivists and 10 murderers. It was found that no delinquent 
group was more aggression-prone than the corresponding matched 
control group and also that variations between different delinquent 
groups were not significant 

A more recent Indian study of delinquents was made by 
Mathur and Kumar (1967) 15 subjects were included from The 

Pilot centre in Ranchi for education of delinquents. Non-delinquents 
were selected from other schools of Ranchi with age range of 10 to 
11 .years to serve as control group Children’s Apperception Test 
(CAT) was used as the main instrument. The study reports that the 
delinquent group usually spoke of^animal figures more personally 
and their identification was more complete whereas in the case of 
the non-delinquents not a single subject spoke of animal figure It 
was found that the delinquents were aggressive, dominating, 
acquisitive, and less friendly while non-delinquents were more 
conscious of discipline and were dominated by their super-ego. 
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Before closing the account of studies in personality of the- 
delinquent childen it would be worthwhile to mention a very recent 
Indian study by Shanmughera (1974) of personality characteristics, 
of a group of delinquent children in the age range 14 to 18 The- 
investigator compared certain personality traits of the delinquent 
children with those of non-delinquent children The samples studied 
included members of both sexes and Eysencks’ personality inventory 
test of aesthetic preference, picture frustiation test, cognitive,, 
dissonance test, semantic differential test and Raven’s Progressive- 
Matrices Test, were administered to them The delinquent boys and 
girls were found to have higher degree of psychotism, impumtive 
reactions and intelligence than the non-delinquent subjects They 
exhibited a lack of extraversion, extrapunilive reactions, suggestibility* 
and high level of aspiration Delinquent girls were found to have 
high degree of rigidity, suggestibility and evalustive tendency andi 
lack of intelligence 

3. Studies of Personality in Socially Maladjusted Children . 

A good deal of effort has been directed toward an cmpiricali 
investigation of personality structure and functioning of children who* 
fail to make satisfactory personal-social adjustment in the home 
setting Some earlier studies m this area have concentrated mainly 
on the identification of adjustment problems of young children while 
others are concerned with the study of isolated traits frequently 
exhibited by the maladjusted. Some more recent works including 
a few by Indian researchers aim at comparing the adjusted and the 
maladjusted populations of children in terms of specified dimensions, 
of personality. 

Griffiths (1952) made an extensive review of the adjustment 
problems of over 900 children between ages of six and fourteen andi 
found patterns of aggressive response, social withdrawal and non- 
compliant behaviour m the home to be the most common according; 
to judgment of parents and teachers. |Similarly, on analysing 
Ackerson’s data, Lora and Jenkins (1953) also extracted some factors, 
of behaviour symptomatic of maladjustment These factors were 
unsocialized aggression, sociohzed delinquency, withdrawal and 
schizoid tendencies. That the poorly adjusted children have signific¬ 
antly different perceptual processes than well-adjusted ones has beea 
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demonstrated by Kelphart and Krein (1955) through their study of 
perception and adjustment in school children To these may be added 
the study of Frazee (1953) who studied the mothers of some schizo¬ 
phrenic children and found that they tended to be emotionally cold, 
inconsistent and extremely negligent or uncooperative These findings 
demonstrate the wide range of maladjustment patterns and suggest 
some intrapersonal and social interactions that predispose the child 
toward behaviour of a maladjuslive type. 


Another early study of maladjusted school-going children was 
conducted by Mangus and Woodward (1949) in which ihe investi¬ 
gators studied 1638 children or fourth,fifth and sixth grades ot Butler 
country public schools in Ohio with the help of some representative 
inventory It was found that guls revealed less maladjustment than 
the boys and that there were no consistent differences between the 
rural and the urban samples It was also found that on the whole 
boys from broken homes were as well adjusted as were those from 
unbroken homes Finally retardation in school was shown to be 
significantly correlated with maladjustment 


One Indian study investigating extremes of personality adjust¬ 
ment was conducted by Tewari and Tewan (1968) Using a repres¬ 
entative adjustment inventory, 13 highly well adjusted and 13 highly 
maladjusted college students were sampled for further examination 
T. A T , Picture Frustration study and Impulse, Ego and Super-ego 
Test were administered Analysis of Picture Frustration Study 
scores revealed more extrapunitiveness and a stronger paranoidl 
super-ego in highly maladjusted group The highly maladjusted 
subjects were found to be more impulsive and the highly adjusted 
showed greater ego-strength on the Impulse Ego and Superego 
Test TAT. scores indicated more frequent craziness in responses 
of the highly maladjusted The cgo-renctions of the maladjusted 
were more defenstve while thoseof the adjusted were more assertive 


In one very recent Indian study by Pathak (1974) 500 boys 
and 5 0 girls of class IX from Saugar and Jabalpur area were 
given sociometric questionnaire and Saxena’s Vnaktitra Parakh' 
Prashnaval. to measure home, health, emotional, social and schobi 

«la,s,Srf „to four groups, e. g,, populars, negleoUes, rtjccctes and 
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isolates. It was found that populars were superior to neglectees, 
rejectees or isolates m each area of adjustment Neglectees, rejectees 
and isolates seemed to be comparable or similar in each area except 
in health adjustment where rejectees showed superiority over 
neglectees and isolates 

References to such studies as quoted above may be extended 
to almost an unlimited extent However, evaluative observations in 
regard to the personality studies of problem children summarised 
in the preceding paragraph as well as of those not cited here owing 
to limitations of time and space convincingly reveal that some 
conspicuous issues have escaped scrutiny of investigators. Most of 
the above studies have chosen for investigation single or isolated 
traits such as, adjustment, emotionality, anxiety, self-concept, 
nervousness, impulsiveness and the like No single study cited has 
aimed at surveying the whole personality of children frequently 
exhibiling problems of behaviour, with a view to provide complete 
information about personality growth among these children Nor 
has any study employed a multidimensional tool to fulfil the above 
purpose. 


IV. Statement of the Problem 

As indicated earlier, the present study is concerned with two 
major problems—(I) adaptation and standardization of R B. 
Cattell’s Early School Personality Questionnaire (E S P Qj Form 
A2 to suit the study of personality development of young children 
m Indian social milieu, and (2) delineation of important differences 
an personality patterns of normal and problem children m the age- 
range from 7 to 12 years. 

Most of the personality questionnaires and inventories 
currently in vogue are concerned with the assessment of isolated 
traits or some dynamic aspect of personality such as, adjustment, 
anxiety, emotionality, attitudes, interests or temperament at a 
specified cross-section of development Relatively few inventories 
have endeavoured to make a study of the global personality 
encompassing all of the emperically established dimensions Here 
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.again a good many of them relate to the measurement of syndromes 
•or the surface traits of personality desregarding, as it were, the more 
fundamental, more significant and more stable forces designated as 
source traits Among the inventories of multidimensional nature, 
however, the IPAT series of personality tests are undoubtedly the 
most valuable instruments for personality assessment and include 
precise measurement of perhaps the largest number of source tiaits 
of personality identified through factor-analysis. One of the recently 
.developed IPAT tests, the Early School Personality Questionnaire 
IS one that suits best the needs of the present research as it planfully 
proposes to study the integrated whole of children’s personality 
dimensions over a given range of years As the said questionnaire 
has originally been developed m English language and is bound to 
Ameiican culture, the present author proposes to render it into the 
Indian national language Hindi and adapt the same m Indian 
socio-cultural conditions Ihe first aim of the present study, there¬ 
fore, comprises adaptation and restandardization of Cattell s ESPQ 
Foim A2 to suit the study of personality growth of children m 
Indian milieu 

From our previous account of the studies of personality m 
educable mental retardates it has become evident that m general 
there is a relative paucity of empirical investigations in this area 
with the result that whatever littel evidence concerning personality 
growth of such children has come to light is meagre and often 
contradictory The findings of Ringness (1961) referred to earlier, 
regarding self-concept in the mentally retarded subjects have been 
contradicted by those of Curtis (1964) and Lambeth (1966). 
Similarly, investigating manifest anxiety in mental retardates, 
Cochran and Cleland (1963) and Feldhusen and Thurston (1964) 
found that mental retardates obtained higher scores on CMAS than 
did the normals whereas Lipman (1964) reports that no significant 
differences were found in the anxiety scores of the two gioups To 
this may be added the fact that researchers of this area including 
Indian investigators have in general chosen only some isolated traits 
and have studied them at specific cross-sections using unidimen- 
sional tools. Obviously in integrated study of the total personality of 
mental retardates from the developmental viewpoint seems to have 
been neglected. Since it is a recognized fact that among the educable 
mentally retarded children success in learning, obtaining and 
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keeping a job is more closely related to personality and work habits 
than ability to learn, more thorough investigations in their personality 
structure and functioning becomes highly desirable Therefore, the 
second problem of the present work relates itself with an empirical 
investigation of the diflfeiences in personality makeup of normah 
and mentally retarded children by comparing the responses of the 
two groups to the items of the Hindi version of E3PQ Forms A1 
and A2, 

The third problem which has aroused the author’s great 
interest and concern in the study of child personality and in which’ 
substantial amount of research is currently underway, centres around' 
a comparative study of personalities in the normal and the delinquent 
groups of young children, Although juvenile delinquency is generally 
considered a problem most prevalent during adolescence, its 
behavioural roots reach far back into early childhood It has been 
argued that most of the delinquent patterns of behaviour are 
transmitted to the succeeding generations especially where 
community life is disintegarted and disorganized It appears, there¬ 
fore, interesting to launch a systematic exploration in the mere 
enduring personality characteristics of children to whom delinquency 
IS transmitted in terms of illegal and immoral behaviour patterns 
and to see how these characteristics differ in quantity and magnitude 
from those developed normal children. Most of the studies already 
conducted to assess personality traits of the juvenile delinquents 
have produced evidence that certain personality traits are not 
distributed in the delinquent population in the same way as they 
are in the normal population The present investigator proposes to 
envisage the nature of this distribution in the two groups under 
consideration and identify such characteristics of personality as 
tend to be differently distributed in the two populations. 

Another problem posed by the present investigator derives. 
from the assumption that children who are socially-emotionally 
maladjusted can be identified and helped early in life with less 
trouole to themselves and the community than at a later period in 
life Although children below 12 years rarely succumb to mental' 
illness, certain symptoms of ineffective adjustment to life situations 
do become manifest by the time they reach that stage Quite a 
number of personality traits of an undesirable sort appear in a form > 
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and are considered harmless in childhood by parents and teachers 
But when the same child exhibits several patterns and when these- 
are viewed as part of his pelsonality picture, they are regarded as 
danger signals of future trouble. It seems, therefore, highly desirable 
to pin-point such undesirable personality traits and study their 
nature and frequency of occurrence in the general population Some 
studies of well adjusted and poorly adjusted children have revealed' 
that different patterns of behaviour are characteristically associated 
with these groups The present investigator wishes to empirically 
verify these earlier findings and re-examiue the magnitude and 
direction of each trait m the group of maladjusted children to be 
studied 

The specific problems discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
are mainly concerned with comparisons of the problem children with 
normal ones. Such studies in which mental retardates or delinquents 
or socially maladjusted children have exclusively been observed are 
numerous However, there is little information regarding studies in 
which the above three groups of problem children hevebeen mutually 
compared with respect to their personality charactenstcs. 
Investigators agree m a general way that mental retardates, 
delinquents and malajusted children do differ m their psychological' 
trais, personality structures and in their interpersonal relationships. 
We are less certam, however, on exactly what these personality 
differences are, how large they are, why they occur or whether any of 
them can be changed. It is to the clarification of these uncertainties. 
With which the present study is mainly concerned It can, therefore, 
be an interesting as well as useful endeavour to compare the 
personality structures of the mentally retarded with those of the- 
juvenile delinquents, of the juvenile delinquents with those of the 
socially maladjusted and of the socially maladjusted with those of 
the mentally retarded. 

The various problems discussed iii the preceding paragraphs 
may be summarized in more specific terms as follows : 

1 To compare the personality characteristics of the educable 
mental retardates (EMR) with those of the normal, 
children. 
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2 To bnngout dilferences m personality structures and 
functioning of normal and delinquent children. 

3. To discover trait differences between normal and socially- 
emotionally mal-adjusted groups of children. 

4. To compare personality traits of mental retardates and 
juvenile delinquents 

5. To compare the personality characteristics of mental 
retardates with those of the mal-adjusted children 

6. To distinguish between the personalities of the delinquent 
and the mal-adjusted. 

It IS with these few distinct and specific objectives in view that 
'the present mvetigator has ventured to undertake the present 
-enterprise and wishes to olfer his humble contributions to the larger 
plan of personality assessment m this country. 
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From the statement of the problems made toward the end of 
■chapter 1 it is clear that the aim of the present study is two-fold, 
e g, the adaptation and restandardization of Cattell’s Eaily School 
Personality Questionnaire Form A2 in Indian conditions and 
studying the responses made by groups of normal and problem 
children to the items of the said questionnaire Accordingly, the 
present chapter IS devoted to a detailed description of the actual 
procedure followed in achieving these objectives 

The chapter has been divided into four separate sections The 
various steps involved in the adaptation of the mam test, such as, 
choice of the instrument, selection of sample for tryout, administra¬ 
tion and scoring of the preliminary draft and item-analysis have been 
considered in the first section of this chapter while the second part is 
devoted to the determination of reliability and validity of test scores 
Details of the procedure followed in the identification of the groups 
of problem children constitute the third section. The final section 
presents an account of the procedure adopted m the collection of 
data for the mam study by administering the ESPQ Forms A1 and 
A2 on groups of normal and problem children. 



1. Adaptation of the ESPQ Form A 2 

1. The Instrument: 

The Early School Personality Questionnaire (ESPQ), originally 
developed by R B Cattell for the assessment of personality factors 
among young children constitutes the mam instrument utilized for 
data collection m the present investigation. The said test is available 
in paraded forms. Forms Al and A2 m English language Form A1 
of this test has already been adapted and restandardized in Indian 
conditions by J. N. Lai (196^) and IS available in Hindi version 
This tool consists of eighty items spread over '3 factors of 
personality. Form Al of ESPQ (Hindi version) represents a useful 
multidimensional measure of personality of elementary school-going 
children in our country Since it includes only six items for each 
dimension, it was considered necessary to have a parallel form of the- 
test by adapting and restandardizing Form A2 of the original ESPQ 
and to use both the forms in the collection of data for the proposed 
study. It would not be out of place to present a brief account of the 
instrument used in the present investigation and outline its salient 
features before describing the procedure of its adaptation. 

The original ESPQ designed for group administration consists 
of Forms Al and A2, each consisting of eighty items related to 
thirteen scales measuring factors A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, N, 0,. 
Q^. Each scale consists of six items except the scale B m which the 
number of items is eight The thirteen scales of the ESPQ are 
considered measures of psycholgoica] variables isolated through the 
technique of factor analysis and each factor represent a statistically 
distinct dimension of response to the test These factors m Cattell’s. 
system are represented as bipolar scales with their high and low ends 
and are regarded as independent source trails of personality as 
distinct from surface traits descriptively isolated by the Rorschach 
and the MMPI Out of sixteen factors of personality isolated by 
Cattell (16 P F.) only thirteen, including a few new ones are found 
m the personality of children and are represented m the ESPQ Each 
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of these factors is briefly described below in terms of interpretations 
currently applied to it. 

Factor A-Cyclothymia Vs. Scfeizothymia . 

Factor A bears a close resemblance to Kretscliemer’s 
Cyclothyme-Schizothyme continum employed by him in the classi¬ 
fication of people on the basis of temperament The high scorer on 
factor A is generally characterized as warm, sociable, easy-going and 
adaptable while the low scorer is cold, aloof, rigid, secretive and 
reserve The difference between the high scorer and low scorei on 
this factor becomes significantly evident during the middle childhood 
stage (Cattell, 1963) 

Factor B-General Intelligence Vs Mental Deficiency : 

Factor B refers to general mental ability, Spearman’s G factor 
or Thurstone’s ‘Second order factor’ The inclusion of this trait in 
the list of personality variables, however, is not intended to provide 
any additional information about personality structure but rather 
to complete the list by adding a cognitive factor present in a general 
way in all personality manifestations. The high scorer on factor B is 
likely to be richly endowed with general mental ability while the low 
scorer has poor intellectual status. According to Cattell (1950), the 
high scoring individual is intelligent, thoughtful, preserving, 
conscientious and smart. By contrast, the low scoring individual is 
characterized as unintelligent, unreflective, quitting, conscienceless, 
and dull 

Factor C-Ego Strength Vs. General Emotionality ; 

This factor represents one of the most important source traits 
determining character and differentiating between delinquents and 
non-delinquenls. The high-C individual appears relatively emotio¬ 
nally controlled and socially mature with the result that he is better 
prepared for adequate social adjustment In addition to this, such 
individuals generally tent to be realistic, steadfast and persevering. 
On the contrary, the low C-individual is more or less lacking in 
frustration-tolerance owing to loss of emotional control. More often 
than not he is evasive, changeable, excitable and morally undepen¬ 
dable as a result of poor dynamic organization of the ego. There 
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evidence that artists and dramatists possess this trait in low degree 
as compared to scientists. Similarly, this trait is conspicuously low 
m delinquents and neurotics too (Cattell, 1960) 

Factor D-Excitability Vs Emotional Control 

Factor D is one of the factors that have not been sufficiently 
confirmed by independent researches. Persons on the positive pole of 
the factor tend to exhibit distress on slight provocation Those who 
are on the negative and might be described as emotionally placid 

Factor E-Dominance Vs. Submission 

This trait is related to dominance and leadership The indivi¬ 
dual who scores high on this factor is found to be self-assertive, 
confident, boastful, aggressive, pugnacious, extrapunitive, vigorous, 
egqistic and adventurous The low scoring individual, on the cont¬ 
rary, IS submissive, modest, complacent, impumiive, meek, quiet 
timid and retiring. However, it is found that the pattern changes 
with age. The high scoring individual presents more behaviour 
problems at the middle childhood level (Cattell, 1963) 

) 

Factor F-Surgency Vs De-surgency . 

In Cattell’s system the surgency-desurgency dimension is very 
clearly defined and is regarded as the most important source trait in 
the realm of personality. Children scoring high on F are rather 
enthusiastic, optimistic and self-confident. The positive end is also 
loaded with cheerlulness, sociality, talkativeness, placidity, adapta¬ 
bility and trustfulness The low-F child, on the contrary, is charac¬ 
terized as depressed, pessimistic, self-deprecating, subdued, taciturn, 
worrying and suspicious. A low-F individual is likely to feel miserable 
without reason and become sensitively introspective Research 
evidence has shown that the high-F child generally comes from a 
relatively secure and affectionate family environment while the home 
of the low-F child is characterized by affectional deprivation (Cattell, 
1963) Desurgency has been shown to be positively correlated with 
age (Cattell, 1950) as surgency decreases rather steeply in the period 
between 17 and 35 years. 
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Factor G-Conscientious Vs Undependable • 

Factor G bears close resemblance to factor C It relates to the 
super-ego strength or character of the individual In young children 
It represents their ability to incorporate the values of the adult world. 
The high scoring child at the middle childhood stage is likely to 
incorporate the values relating to achievement in the school setting. 
The positive end of the scale is loaded with preserverance, responsi¬ 
bility, attentiveness and emotional stability while the low or the 
negative end is loaded with frivolousness, neglectfulness and 
■changeability 

Factor H-Parmia Vs Threctia : 

The parmia-threctia scale constitutes a eomponent of extrover¬ 
sion-introversion contmum and hence factor H appears to have some 
resemblance to factor A But while the high scorer on factor A is 
sociable in the sense that he shows positive emotional responses 
to people, the high scorer on factor H is sociable in the 
sense that he interacts freely and confidently with people (Cattell, 
1950), The high-H individual is adventurous, gregarious, kindly, 
frank, likes meeting people and shows strong interest in the opposite 
sex. The low H-person, on the contrary, is shy, timid, withdrawn, 
convinced of his inferiority, slow and impeded in expression Parmia 
increases with age since children get rid of shyness and fear of 
strangers as they grow. 

Factor I-Premsia Vs Harria ; 

This factor some what resembles the tender-mindedness-tough- 
mmdeclness dichotomy proposed by William James The high scoring 
persons on factor I are intensely tenderminded with the result that 
they develop an instinctive disliking for every thing that is crude 
and rough. They tend to be relatively imaginative, aesthetic-mmded 
and artistic Naturally, artists, women, old persons and psychotics 
score higher on factor I than non-artists, men, young persons and 
the normal individuals By contrast, the low scorer is tough-minded 
and thick-skinned He is characterized as tough, masculine, majture,. 
practical and temperamently realistic The low scorer is independent 
and unaffected but lacks artistic feeliijig ' ' - 

I 
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Factor J-Coasthenia (Internally Restrained Vs, Vigorous) : 

Like factor D, this factor also is not sufiQciently confirmed by 
researches However, the high scoring children are likely to be indi¬ 
vidualistic and critical of others The low scorei, on the other hand 
IS freely expressive, active and uncritical. 

Factor N-Shrewdness Vs. Simplicity : 

This trait appears to be more characteristic of women than of 
men and is not adequately expressed at the middle childhood stage. 
The high scorer on this factor is opportunistic, realistic and skillful. 
He IS also found to be flexible m viewpoint, alert in manners, 
polished and aesthetically fastidious The low-N individual is simple 
sentimental, awkeward and socially unskillful 

Factor O-Guilt-proneness Vs. Confideflce ; 

Factor O is related to manifest subjective distress. On the basis- 
of this trait neurotics m the groups of older children can be 
conveniently differentiated from the general population. The high-O 
individual is full of worries and anxieties with the outcome that he 
feels over-fatigued by exciting situations, loses sound sleep, exhibits 
inadequacy for meeting demands of everyday life situations. On the 
other hand, the low scorer on O is confident and feels secure and 
IS not adversely affected m situations giving rise to irritability, 
anxiety and depression 

Factor Q^-Efgic Tension (Tense Vs. Composed) : 

Factor is understood to denote nervous tension It is 
related to irrational worries, anxiety, tension and irritability The 
high-Q‘‘ individual, therefore, lacks orderliness and leadership 
qualities and makes a poor public dealer of himself The low-Q* 
person, on the contrary, reflects a kind of composure and remains 
emotionally placid. The high-Q* is psychologically interpreted as the 
energy of ego-strength which remains undischarged and gets, 
misdirected and converted into psychosomatic disturbances 

Theoretically the thirteen bipolar factors just described repre¬ 
sent functionally unitary and independent traits of personality. Bu& 
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practically they are fouad to be slightly correlated with one another 
partly because of genetic reasons. For example, the traits B & C are 
mutually correlated with the probability that a person with high 
intelligence will also be high in emotional conrol. This phenomenon 
has been explained in the following way t 

“Any source trait because it has some slight loading m almost 
any performance may be said to enter in some degree into every act.’ 
Thus a trait is not a piece of behaviour but a style, a motive or an 
ability which is detectable in every piece of behaviour. It follows 
that the total personality in all its source trait dimensions enters 
into any act.” (Cattell r950) 

2. The Preliminary Draft: 

The English version of the ESPQ available in parallel forms 
was selected as the most appropriate test of personality for assessing 
the personality development of normal and problem children 
utilized m the present work. As indicated earlier, the adaptation of 
ESPQ Form A1 has already been done by Dr. J N Lai. Hence the 
adaptation and standardization of ESPQ Form A2 constituted the 
major task to be done in order to have an adequate instrument for 
investigation. The adaptation of Form A2 began with a careful 
translation of the test items into Hindi language. During the course 
of translation it was considered proper that the translation should 
be more contentual than literal so as to make the instrument 
maximally useful The Hindi draft was scrutinised by some experts. 
"While preparing Form A1 .its author included forty six items from 
the original Form A1 and thirty four from the original Form A2. 
As such, the remaining eighty items of the said two forms of ESPQ 
were rendered into Hindi language by the present investigator All 
the items thus pooled were .considered to be prima facie valid and 
relevant to the specific factor contents assumed to be assessed by 
them 

3, Sample for Tryout: 

It was considered importan't to make certain practical 
considerations regarding the nature and size of the sample chosen 
for the pilot study before actually trying out the preliminary draft. 
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The way, how a sample is selected, jls characteristics and its size all 
have their effect on the conclusions drawn from the study. 
Researches in social sciences employ several types of sample and 
sampling techniques, the most popular ones being random, stratified 
incidental and purposive varieties All possible precautions are taken 
m the selection of the sample to fulfil the ultimate aim of obtaining 
the most adequate type of sample which would be truly representa¬ 
tive of its population In principle randomization is considered to 
be the best technique for selection of sample in psychological 
researches as every individual of the population has an equal chance 
of being chosen through the procedure involved. Undoubtedly the 
random and the stratified techniques of sampling help prevent 
biases from entering into the study and make it possible for the 
researcher to have adequately representative samples for investiga¬ 
tion But at the same time the said techniques of sampling involve 
considerable technical and time-consuming procedures m addition 
to then being more expensive Therefore, in the present study an 
‘unseleoted sample’ has been used at the preliminary tryout under 
the assumption that such samples are always more economical, more 
practical and less time consuming than random samples A number 
of studies m the areas of intelligence and personality testing using 
large 'unselected samples’ have already been conducted by Jolotaand 
Pandey(1951) Pillai (1954) Tandon (1957), Saxena (1959), Joshi 
(1960), Pandey (1960), Hundal (1962), Singh (1963), Kapoor (1964), 
Misra (1966) and Lai (1968). 

Whether samples used in psychological studies are selected or 
unselected, it is essential for them to be sufficiently representative 
of the population under investigation. That is to say, the samples 
must be similar to the population in a number of known characteris¬ 
tics. Drawing a sample at random is usually considered sufficient to 
assume that it is representative. But in the case of unselected large 
samples such as the groups of school-going children taken at large, 
as in the present study, it would be necessary for the researcher to 
check on their representativeness. In the present investigation, 
however, the large samples used at the tryout and the standardiza¬ 
tion stages may be considered to be representative of the school¬ 
going population on the grounds that the educational institutions 
investigated admit children from almost every socio-economic 
status irrespective of caste and creed with the result that every 
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major and psychologically important characteristic of the population 
IS represented in adequate proportion Moreover, the grade-wise 
distribution of boys and girls between 7 and 12 years of age, as 
shown in Table 2 1 indicates the proportion of each sex m each 
grade and assures the representativeness of the sample used in 
preliminary tryout. Similarly, the pioportion of each age-level, ser, 
grade, socio-economic status etc represented m the standardization 
sample (to be discussed later) also assures representativeness of the 
sample Representativeness of the standardization sample is 
reassured by the normal distribution of scores as will be clear from 
later descriptions 

The sample used at preliminary tryout in this study consisted 
of 427 school going children of both sexes from average type 
junior and higher secondary schools of Gorakhpur city and four 
neighbouring districts, for example, Deona, Basti Azamgarh and 
Faizabad The bulk of children tested belonged to socio-econotni- 
cally lower-middle class urban families and ranged from 7 to 12 
years of age The sample chosen included children from grade IV 
through VII Table 2 1 summarises the distribution of the subjects 
tested at the preliminary tryout 

Table 2 1 

Grade-wise destnbution of subjects in the pilot study— 


IV 

Grade —*-^ 

V 

__A__ 

VI 

VII 

__ A. 


Boys Girls 

f \ 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Total 

N 62 36 

80 40 

80 60 

45 24 

427 


4. Administration and Scoring of ESPQ Form A2 : 

The Hindi versions of the ESPQ From A1 and Form A2 
which have been used as the main instruments in the present 
investigation are designed for group administration though they 
can be administered individually also, if necessary. Generally it 
can be given to a group of twenty five subjects of 7-12 years age 
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level. But every passible care has to be taken to make sure that 
the subjects are fully aware of what they are supposed to do. To 
achieve this end the examiner can repeat or reward the instructions 
so that they are understood by the group clearly and correctly. For 
group of elementary school children fifty to sixty minutes of testing 
time IS needed. Older children require slightly less time The 
cxaininei should familiarise himself with the test booklet and the 
answeisheet before he distributes them to the class He should 
specially go through the instructions to the examiners printed in 
the test booklets 

The answersheet consists of four pages and on each page there 
are 18 to 22 rectangular boxes, each with letter ‘ka’ on the left and 
‘kha’ on the right side and a separate symbol in the centre of each 
box to help the child in identifying the proper box for recording 
his response. The examiner will first distubute answer sheets among 
the children and read aloud the ‘Instructions to the subject’ in Hindi 
given in the Appendix When the subjects have started recording 
their icsponses, the examiner should scrutinize carefully the first few 
Items to make sure that marking is done in the proper boxes for 
his assistance the examiner may request the co-operation of one or 
two more persons. When all the 80 items are marked, answersheets 
should be immediately collected and counted up 

The next step consists of scoring the answersheets. It is 
possible to score the answersheets with the help of two stencils. 
Each stencil is designed to be placed over the answersheet when it 
IS unfolded into a single sheet One stencil for pages 2 and 3 gives 
raw scores for factors A, B, C, D, E and F. the other for pages 1 
and 4 gives scores for factois G, H, I, J, N, O and Q'* The 'aw 
scores for each factor may be obtained by counting the marks 
appearing in the appropriate set of holes in the stencil The total 
marks for each factor should be indicated at the right side space on 
the answersheet meant for the purpose 

But before the actual task of scoring starts it is essential for 
the scorer to examine whether all the items are completely and 
appropriately marked In certain cases the subjects leave a few 
items unmarked or mark both the letters m the box If there are only 
one or two errors of this type the scorer should mark the letter ‘ka’ 
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but if such an error makes frequent appearance, the answersheet 
should not be scored In cases of invalid response patterns such as, 
marking all Ka’s and all Kha’s or marking ‘ka’and‘Icha’ alterna¬ 
tely, the answer sneet should be cancelled 

Actual Administration and Scoring of the Preliminary Draft; 

The Hindi translation of the ESPO Form A2 was given to small 
groups of 20 to 25 children m one testing session Subjects were 
comfortably seated in a quiet room and after a brief intioduction to 
the task to be done, the answersheets were distributed to them The 
instructions for subjects provided in appendix were read aloud before 
the gioup in a way that every respondent understood them well and 
became fully awaie of what he had to do With groups of younger 
children of elementary school instructions were required to be 
repeated and sometimes rewarded 

When every thing had been explained to the subjects with the 
help of demonstration, questions from the draft were read to them 
one by one allowing sufficient gap for marking the answers. In this 
way all the questions were read and answers recorded Answers to 
the first few questions were carefully checked to make sure whether 
they were indicated in appropriate boxes by encircling the letters on 
the answersheets One person was always available to assist the 
investigator in the task of data-collection As soon as the work was 
over all the answersheets were immediately collected and counted 
up. 


In all 427 children were tested in the tryout fiom the different 
institutions referred to above Their answeisheets were then hand- 
scored by using two stencils. Every answersheet was minutely 
checked up against possible ii regularities m marking the answers 
before the actual scoring was begun About a dozen answersheets 
were cancelled as these included cases of omission and other 
response distortions The total scores on each factor were indicated 
in the proper cages on pages 1 and 3 of the answer sheet meant for 
the purpose Finally, the remaining 415 data were arranged in 
several ways in separate tables for the item-analytic studies through 
a variety of statistical operations 
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5. Item Analysis . 

After the task of scoring the answer was over, items of the 
ESPQ Form A2 were scrutinized to sort out the most adequate and 
statistically sound items for the final form of the test Item analysis 
refers to the procedure of retaining and rejecting items of prelimi¬ 
nary draft on the basis of their statistical strength. Altering and 
modifying the items directly alfecls the validity of measurement, In 
social researches a number of techniques are used in item-analysis 
The data collected from tryout in this study were statistically treated 
in several different ways and indices of internal consistency, 
discrimination power and factor mdepedence were computed 
Procedure involved in each cases has been briefly summarized 
below 

(a) Internal Consistency 

First, data were arranged and analysed to yield internal 
consistency indices The assumption underlying the internal consis¬ 
tency indices used in selecting items for the final form is that if the 
scores on individual items correlate positively with the total scores^ 
on the test, it follows that each item individually is measuring the- 
same trait as the test as a whole. Only then it would be possible to 
establish the contribution of items to the total test. 

In the present study the point-bisenal technique of computing 
coefficient of correlation has been employed. One hundred cases 
randomly selected from a total of 415 were used for the puipose.- 
The point bisenal correlation coefficients have been used as indices 
of internal consistency in the present situation because the second 
variable was classified into non-overlapping discrete categories and 
was scored as 1 or 0. The mam procedure employed m computing 
the point bisenal r consisted of correlating the set of total scores on 
each sub-test with the twc-category grouping to get the item-factor 
correlation Table 2 2 shows the obtained point bisenal correlation 
coefficients and S. E. of r for the 80 items of the preliminary draft- 
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Table 2.2 


Internal Consistency Indices 

Item-Factor Correlation Coefficients and S E. of r (Items 1-40) 
(N=100, S. E ofr= 1) 


Items 

Tp bis 

S. E. of ip 

Items 

Tp bis 

S E. of r 

1 

.62 

.062 

21 

.34 

088 

2 

.46 

.079 

22 

.30 

.091 

3 

.42 

082 

23 

72 

.048 

4 

58 

.066 

24 

.66 

.056 

5 

59 

065 

25 

.44 

081 

6 

48 

.078 

26 

07 

.099 

7 

47 

078 

27 

46 

.679 

8 

62 

.062 

28 

56 

.069 

9 

.66 

056 

29 

61 

.063 

10 

.(1 

063 

30 

,30 

091 

11 

.60 

064 

31 

59 

.065 

12 

.67 

.055 

32 

44 

.081 

13 

.55 

070 

33 

.17 

.097 

14 

53 

072 

34 

81 

.034 

15 

.67 

055 

35 

.59 

.06' 

16 

31 

090 

36 

.70 

051 

17 

43 

086 

37 

.47 

078 

18 

83 

031 

38 

.30 

.091 

19 

44 

.081 

39 

50 

075 

20 

6) 

064 

40 

.23 

.094 
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Table 2.2 (ConM ) 

Item-Factor Correlation Coefficients and S E of r (Items 41~80) 
(N=100, S.R ofr=.l) 


Items 

rp bis 

S. E ofr 

Items 1 

rp bis 

S. E. ofr 

41 

.44 

.081 

61 

77 

•o^i 

42 

.28 

092 

62 

.51 

073 

43 

.50 

075 

63 

22 

,095 

44 

.44 

.081 

64 

.34 

.088 

45 

38 

.086 

65 

38 

086 

46 

.56 

069 

66 

54 

.071 

47 

.23 

094 

67 

.52 

,073 

48 

52 

073 

68 

51 

.073 

49 

.77 

041 

69 

45 

.080 

50 

.68 

.054 

70 

.34 

086 

51 

.56 

069 

71 

47 

078 

52 

.48 

078 

72 

41 

083 

53 

63 

.060 

73 

.37 

.086 

54 

92 

,015 

74 

.21 

.096 

55 

.21 

.096 

75 

.69 

052 

56 

.71 

.050 

76 

.41 

083 

57 

.55 

070 

77 

.40 

084 

58 

.61 

063 

78 

.45 

.080 

59 

50 

075 

79 

.52 

073 

60 

.58 

.066 

80 

.69 

.052 
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Tabel 2 3 

Internal consistency indices for the seven replced items Factor 
correlation coefficients and SE of r 

(N—100 SEofr-1) 


Items 

Tp bis 

S E of r 

26 

,27 

.092 

33 

.50 

075 

40 

23 

094 

47 

38 

.086 

55 

.28 

.092 

63 

44 

.081 

74 

21 

096 


An examination of Table 2.2 reveals that only seven items, 
e. g,, items 26, 33, 40, 47, 55, 63 and 74 do not have satisfactory 
T values (r=c 26 or above). Hence these items have been replaced 
by seven fresh items the r values of which have been separately 
indicated m Table 2,3. The obtained r values range from 21 to .92. 
Out of 80 coeflScients 78 are significant at .01 level and only 2 at 
05 level. 

In this way, the results on the internal consistency of items 
suggest that all the 80 items of the Hindi version of the ESPQ 
Form A2 including the seven replaced ones are found lo be 
correlating significantly with the total scores on the various, 
sub-tests 

(b) Factor-wise discrimination : 

In addition to the internal consistency indices, indices of 
factor-wise discrimination were also worked out m order to see 
whether the high scoring and the low scoring tails of the distribu¬ 
tion differed significantly from each other on the various factors of 
the ESPQ This procedure requires the total scores on each factor 
to be arranged in descending order and divided into the top 27%„ 
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■tbe middle 46% and the bottom 27% of cases. Conventionally 370 
•cases were randomly selected from the lot of 415 with the result 
that the top and the bottom sab-groups consisted of 100 cases each. 
Mean and S D. values were computed for each group and critical 
ratios were also worked out to test the significance of the difference 
between the two means separately for all the thirteen scales The 
CR values shown in Table 2.4 range from 22 22 to 38 70 and are 
found to be highly Significant (p less than 0001). It is thus obvious 
that items in each factor as a whole are sharply discriminating 
between the high scoring and the Jow scoring extreme groups of 
children tested 


Table 2 4 

Showing Factor-wise Discrimination 
(N=370, 100 cases m each tail) 


Factors Top 
M 

27 % 
SD 

Bottom 27 % 
M SD 

Diff, 

(M'-MO 

CR 

values 

D 

Jess than 

A 

5 22 

.58 

1 75 

86 

3.47 

34 60 

0001 

B 

8.00 

00 

6.00 

95 

2 00 

22.22 

• > 

C 

6.00 

.00 

3.90 

93 

2 10 

23 44 

> 

D 

3 85 

81 

1.20 

49 

2.65 

27 70 

»> 

E 

3.85 

60 

1.10 

•40 

2,55 

35.42 

3 3 

F 

4.65 

49 

2 37 

49 

2.28 

37 56 


G 

5.39 

48 

2.37 

. 64 

3,02 

37.75 


H 

5 32 

56 

2 42 

73 

2.90 

31 53 


I 

4 90 

46 

2 50 

.43 

2.40 

38 70 


J 

3 27 

•65 

1 12 

35 

2 15 

27.70 

3 ) 

N 

2 92 

•64 

0.27 

42 

2 65 

34 15 


O 

3 18 

.75 

0 33 

47 

2 35 

31 64 



2.75 

60 

0 52 

52 

2 23 

27 87 

19 


(c) Factor Independence : 

Since the instrument used in the present study consists of 
thirteen independent unitary factors it was deemed necessary at the 
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item analysis stage to check the mutual exclusiveness or indepen¬ 
dence of these factors The factor-indepedence indices were obtained 
through inter-factor correlation The total scores on each factor 
were correlated against total scores on every other factor In all 78 
scatter-diagrams were prepared and Pearson’s r values were 
computed The obtained coefficients are shown in Table 2 5, the 
correlation Matrix 


Table 2 5 

Factor-Independence Indices 
Inter-Factor Correlation Coefficients 
(N=100) 


Factors A B CDE FGHIJNOQ* 


A 

B 06 

C 04 .10 


D 

21- 

- 15- 

-.29 








E 

.10 

.06 

.08 

.12 







F 

14 

15 

22 

.07 

.18 






G 

.10 

.30 

.15 

05 

.17 

.16 





H 

.07 

.23 

20 

.32 

.05 

.22 

.26 




I 

15 

.19- 

- 10 

.18 

06 

.20 

.15 

.02 



J 

.10- 

-15- 

-.18 

10 

.04 

04 

.07- 

- 18 

.12 


N 

-09- 

-08- 

-.04 

23 

.22 

.20 

.12- 

-.01 

.18 

06 

0 

-.10- 

-.16 

.20 

09- 

-.07 

.22- 

-.12— 

-.21 

.04 

07— 

Q‘ 

-06- 

-20 

.12 

.15 

07 

.10 

.21 

20 

.10 

22 


Table 2.4 demonstrates the findings on factor-wise discrimina¬ 
tion between the high scoring and low scoring tails of the distribution 
based on the pilot study. Mean and S D values have been 
computed for each group and CR values have been worked out to test 
the significance of difference between the two sets of means for all the 
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scales. The obtained CR values range from 22.22 to 38.70 and are- 
found to be highly significant. It can be concluded from Table 2 4 
that Items in each factor as a whole are sharply distinguishing 
between the two extreme groups of children. 

Results on factor-independence have been summarised in Table 
2 5. On a factorially designed test like the ESPQ it is expected that 
the inter-factor correlation will be at its minimum. The smaller is 
the size of coefficients, the larger would be the factor independence. 
Our correlation matrix shows that there are only four cases in which 
the obtained coefficients are significant (.26 or higher) Out of these, 
one IS negative value and 3 positive The remaining 74 coefficients 
range between—.22 and+.23 out of which 58 are not significant 
even at 05 level, However, 16 coefficients are significant at .05 level 
only but not at .01 level This shows that the thirteen scales of the 
ESPQ are independent measures of unitary personality traits. 

The above discussion shows that although some significant 
coefficients have been obtained in our study of factor independence at 
the item-analysis stage, yet it shoud not lead us to believe that 
factors involved in these cases are not independent and unitary. 
The fact that the cases of significant r values are very few in 
number as compared to the mass of non-significant relationships 
obtained is sufficient to attribute the situation to sheer chance. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that the thirteen factors isolated by 
Cattell are relatively independent and unitary functions. 

In the light of the above item-analytic findings it can safely 
be concluded that the items included in the Hindi version of the 
ESPQ From A2 have sufficient statistical soundness and that the 
tool thus prepared is expected to fulfil the purpose of the present 
study quite adequately. 

11. The Standardization Procedure 

1 The Standardization Sample : 

After the items were selected for the final form of the test. 
Form A1 and A2 of the ESPQ were standardized on a sample of 
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1027 children Standardization is always regarded as a higbly 
essential step in the construction of psychological tests. It implies 
uniformity of procedure in test administration including time-Iimit, 
instructions to the subjects, preliminary demonstration and scoring 
of test responses. The fundamental purpose of standardizing the 
testing procedure and conditions is to establish reliability and 
validity of the test scores and draw up norms as much scientifically 
and objectively as possible In order to achieve this objective it 
is extremely essential to have an adequate and lepresentative type of 
standardization sample. At the outset the population for which 
the test is meant has to be defined, the age-range specified and 
grades decided. 

In the present study the standardization sample consisted of 
102* school-going children of both sexes, ranging from 7 to 12 years 
of age Both the forms oi the ESPQ (Hindi version) Form AI and 
A2 were administered on an unselected sample of children from the 
following 10 institutions located in the cities of Gorakhpur, Deoria,, 
Basti, Azamgarh and Faizabed situated m eastern Uttar Pradesh : 

1 Saraswati Shishu Mandir, Gorakhpur 

2. M P. Shishu Shiksha Vihar, Gorakhpur 

3. Arya Kanya Inter. College, Gorakhpur 

4 Janta Inter College, Bankata, Deoria 

5 Sarswati Shishu Mandir, Deoria 

6. D A. V. Inter College, Azamgarh 

7, Govt. Model School, Faizabad 

8 Arya Kanya Pathshalla, Basti 

9 Govt. Model School, Basti 

10. D A V. Girls Primary School, Gorakhpur 

Out of the above 10 institution one is located'm rural area 
of Deoria Distiict, thiee are institutions for girls, two represent 
children from families of high socioeconomic status The rest repre¬ 
sent children from lower middle class urban families. 

The age of the subject in the standaidization sample, as 
mentioned above, ranged from 7 to 12 years. In the final study 
children of the following age-groups were included 
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Table 2 6 

Age—wise distribution of standardization sample 


Age 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

N 

75 

99 

258 

211 

206 

178 

1027 


The standardization sample included children from classes 3 through 
7, the majority coming from grade 6 Children of both sexes were 
adequately represented in each class Sex and grade-wise distribu¬ 
tion of subjects is given in Table 2.7 below 

Table 2 7 


Sex-wise aud grade-wise distribution of subjects 
(B—Boys, G—Girls) 


Grade 

m 

B G 

B 

IV 

G 

B 

V 

G 

VI 

B G 

VII 

B G 

Total 

B G 

N 

48 43 

56 

48 

52 

50 

330 203 

150 47 

636 391 


The socio-economic status of the parents of children studied was 
found to fluctuate from poorly defined class to sufficiently rich 
stratum but the majority of children belonged to the lower middle- 
class level. The average monthly income of parents was found to 
range roughly froms Rs 200/-to Rs 10003/- One hundred children 
were also included in the standardization sample from one rural 
school in ordar to make the standardization sample more repiesen- 
tative It was presumed that the groups of children studied included 
subjects from various castes especially the scheduled castes and the 
upper castes including Brahmin, Kshatriya and Kayastha as the 
schools undei investigation admit students irrespective of their caste 
and creed 
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The test was given in groups of 20 to 25 subjects at a time-. 
Procedures of administration including instructions and preliminary 
demonstration remained the same as in the tryout. Answer sheets 
being duly scrutinized, scoring was done using stencils. The mass, of 
data obtained from the standardization sample was broken down 
into a number of relatively non-overlapping categories in order to 
obtain separate sets of scores for subjects grouped on the basis of 
age, sex, grade, parental income and rural-urban background. Table 
2 8 shows distribution of the total scores on the test for various, 
personality factors under investigation 


Y 



A^VERAGE PROFILES FOR GROUPS OF NORMAL 
AND EMR SUBJECTS 
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Fig 2 

1. Determination of Reliability 

Reliability and validity represent two extremely essential 
characteristics of a sound measuring instrument Tests can predict, 
■diagnose or measure a trait accurately and efficiently only if they 
are reliable, trustworthy and dependable The reliability of a test, 
as Freeman puts it, is its ability to yield consistent results from one 
set of measure to another. It refers to the consistency of test scores 
obtained by the same individuals on different oecasions when 
measurement is done with the same test or with parallel forms. In 
psychological testing, however, the term has been used to denote 
two closely related though somewhat different things. In the first 
place, reliablity refers to the consistency of scores obtained fiom a 
single administration of the test and is an index of internal 
consistency. In the second place, it refers to the extent to which the 
test yields the same results on several occasions. This is known as 
an index of temporal and stability is associated with the predictive 
value of the instrument. 
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There are mainly four types of reliability coefficient and these 
are computed by four different techniques, e g., test-retest, parallel 
forms, split-half and retional equivalence. The test-retest method 
is employed when the aim is to have an index of temporal stability 
of scores, a statistic which is usually computed by correlating one 
set of scores on a test with another obtained from a second* 
administration of the same test on the same set of individuals. In 
the case of the parallel or alternate forms reliability, retesting of 
the same group is done with a parallel or equivalent form of the test 
The statistic thus obtained is known as the coefficient of equiva¬ 
lence of the two forms After a considerable gap, the technique 
also provides a coefficient of temporal stability In spht-half 
technique only one administration is needed as the obtained scores 
are broken down into two halves and compared together Since this 
technique yields reliability of only half the test, some correction 
using the Spearman-Brown formula is always needed to have the 
reliability coefficient for the full test The result is known as an 
index of internal consistency. A deviant of this technique, based on 
Kuder-Richardson formula, is the technique of rational equivalence- 
reliability and yields an index of item-homogeneity 

In the present study the problem of reliability of the main tool 
ESPQ Form A2 has been approached from the following three angles- 

(1) Computation of (a] coefficient of stability by test-retest 
technique and (b) coefficient of equivalence by the method 
of parallel forms. 

(2) Working out the standard error (SE) of measurement. 

(3) determination of the index of reliability. 

1, (a) Coefficient of Stability ; 

The coefficient of stability was determined by the method of 
test-retest by administering ESPQ Form A2 on a sample of 100 
children. Considerable fluctuations in personality manifestations at 
the early stages of development are expected to appear with result 
that reliability coefficients diminish over long gaps of time With this 
consideration m view, the retesting was done only after six weeks 
Coefficients of stability obtained for the various- scales are demons¬ 
trated in Table 2.9. Out of 13 coefficients 10 range from 60 to 
.81 while the remaining 3 for factors F, H andi I are shghtly less 
than. 50. 
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Table 2.9 

Test-retest reliability coefficients and indices of reliability of 
the various scales of the Hindi version of the ESPQ form A2, 


( N=100, Time interva1=6 weeks ) 


Factors 

Coeff of leliability 

Index of Reliability 

A 

.64 

.800 

B 

65 

.806 

C 

60 

775 

D 

.61 

818 

E 

66 

.818 

F 

,48 

693 

G 

65 

.806 

H 

49 

700 

I 

49 

700 

J 

78 

883 

N 

.70 

.837 

O 

.75 

869 


.81 

.900 


1 (b), Coefficient of Equivalence : 

Beside the test-retest reliability, the parallel forms reliability 
was also determined for the ESPQ Form A2. These coefficients were 
obtained by comparing scores on the various factors of ESPQ 
Form A2 with those on the factors of ESPQ Form A1 adapted and 
standardized by Dr J N Lai (J968). A group of 100 children of 
different grades and different age-levels were given from A2 and 

Table 2 10 

Showing parallel forms reliability co-efficients for the scales 
of ESPQ form A2. 


ABCDEFGH I JNOQ* 

Scales 

Coeffi- ~~ 

cients 57 .65 .61 .59 75 52 .72 .52 .60 .75 .78 .62 .70* 

of 

reliabi¬ 

lity 
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subsequently Form Al and scores obtained on the two forms of the 
ESPQ were correlated together using the coveutional scatter-diagram 
technique. The various co-etficients thus obtained have been shown 
m Table 2 10. Out of 13 co-efficients 9 have been found to 60 or 
higher and the remaining 4 are greater than .50. These smaller 
co-efficients pertain to factors A,D, F and H. 

2. Standard Error of Measurment 

In addition to the relative reliability of the test scores, the 
absolute reliability has also been determined for the set 
of scores obtained in the present study The latter is stated in terms 
of the standard error ol measurement, which is an estimate of the 


Table 2 II 

Showing S. E. of measurements for test-retest reliability 
co-efficients of ESPQ Form A2. 


Factors 

S D 

Co-efficient of 
Reliability 

S E. of 

measurment 

A 

1 25 

64 

.750 

B 

1 27 

.65 

,762 

C 

1 10 

60 

.693 

D 

1 19 

67 

.976 

E 

1 23 

66 

996 

F 

1 46 

48 

1.007 

G. 

1 17 

65 

948 

H 

1 03 

49 

.721 

1 

1 00 

49 

700 

J 

1 19 

.78 

1 047 

N 

1 21 

70 

1 016 

O 

1 32 

75 

1.149 

Q* 

1 02 

.81 

.918 


deviation of a set of obtained scores from their true scores Thus the 
standard error of measurement is a standard error of estimate and 
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provides a different way of expressing test reliability This statistic 
IS particulary well suited to the interpretation of individual scores 
and, therefoie, it is supposed to be more useful than the reliability 
co-efficient for many testing purposes (Anastasi, 1961) Although the 
two statistics are alternative ways of experessing test reliability, the 
standard error of measurement is independent of the vai lability of 
the group on which it is computed Moreover, standard error of 
measurment is extremaely useful in interpreting individual scores 
The obtained standard errors of measurement m the present study 
have been found to range from. 693 to 1 149 for the thirteen scales. 
Since these values are considerably low the reliability of the ESPQ 
scores is reasured Table 2 11 records S E. of measurement for the 
various scales 

3 Index of Rehabilily 

The index of reliability also throws some light on the problem 
■of reliability determination. It is computed because it gives the 
maximum correlation which the given test is capable of yielding 
in Its present form Thus it measures the dependability of test scores 
by showing how well the obtained scores agree with their 
theoretically true scores (Garrett, 1967) Since the index of 
reliability is also closely related to the reliability of the test scores. 
It was considered essential to compute this statistic in the present 
study These indices of reliability for the vaiious scales of the 
ESPQ Form A2 range from 693 to 900 as shown in Table 2,9. 

The obtained coefficients of stabthty as shown in Table 2 9, 
cannot be said to be very high in a general sense These valued 
for factors F, H and 1 are as low as 48, 49 and .49 
respectively But this situation should not lead us to believe that the 
scales in question will function less reliably in their application to 
the present study Since personality of an individual is subject to 
constant fluctuations its measurement becomes a rather difficult 
problem. It is a common experience that the reliability co-efficients 
of personalily tests are never as high as those obtained for tests of 
inteiligmce and achievement The coefficients of stability (retest 
after three months) in the case of Allport-Veinon Study of Values 
have been found to range from 3 9 to 84 (Cronbach, 1961). Guifbrd 
also concludes that'■stability of coefficients for the well estabilished 
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personality inventories range between .38 and .86, In the present 
context we cannot ignore the fact that there is no single co-etRcient 
of stability for a test rather there is one for each time internal. The 
longer the lime between tests, the lower the co-efficients of stability 
(Cronbach, 1961). In the light of these facts co-efficient of stability 
obtained in the present study may be regarded as sufficiently high 

3 Determination of a Vlidity 

Validity IS considered to be the most important characteristic 
of a psychological test It refers to the property of a measuring 
device which ensures that the obtained test scores correctly measure 
the variable they are supposed to measure According to Guilford 
(1956), validity refers to the degree to which ihe test scores or other 
measures predict some practical criterion measure In all objective 
testing of abilities and traits it is necessary that the testing instru¬ 
ment must be sufficiently valid before it is selected and used for the 
purposes of evaluation, prediction, diagnosis or assessment However, 
it IS a notable fact m the present context that there is nothing like 
genera] validity and that a test is valid only for a certain purpose, 
for a certain age group and for a certain educational background. 
As such, it would not be meaningful to speak of a test having high, 
moderate or low validity Like reliability, validity also is certainly 
not an “all or-none” principle, it is rather a matter of degree 

Validity has been classified in different ways by different 
authors. Guilford (1966) classifies validity into three types, namely, 
intrinsic validity, face validity and relevant validity. It has been 
classified into face, content, factorial and empirical types by 
Anastasi (1961). However, Cronbach (1961) has spoken of four 
categories of validity, such as, predictive, concurrent, content and 
construct The different types of validity serve different purposes and 
provide different kinds of information about the test. When the 
prediction made by a certain test is empirically checked through a 
follow'-up study and is confirmed, the test is said to have predictive 
validity It follows that one has to wait till the future performance 
of the individual supports his standing on the test. In many situa¬ 
tions, however, tests are devised to measure some traits for which 
some inconvenient methods already exist. If the new test cap be 
substituted for the existing sources of infprmatipn, )t |vill be said to 
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have concurrent validity Unlike predictive validation, the 
concurrent validation does not require the test constructor to wait 
for future performance Rather criterion measures are obtained just 
after the new test is given The test scores and the criterion 
measures are correlated to obtain an index of concurrent validity 
When Items of the test represent a good sample of the ability, which' 
the test proposes to measure, this is referred to as context validity. 
Content validity is characteristic of tests of educational achievement 
and proficiency tests and is established by thoroughly examining 
test Items themselves and comparing them with the course of study 
followed by the testee. Construct validity is determined when the 
aim IS to describe the individual m terms of psychological 
constructs As such, it is necessary to examine whether the scores cau’ 
be interpreted as psychological functions like anxiety or neurosis 
Construct validity is generally established through factor analysis, 
internal consistency and correlation with other valid tests 

Validating Criteria : 

In order to know how valid a test is for a particular purpose 
it IS necessary to interpret its results in the light of some criterion 
measure The procedure of validation utilises several criteria, such 
as, age-differentiation, performance on the job, teachers ratings, 
contrasted groups, correlation with other tests, internal consistency 
and the like Howevers, diflferent tests, utilise different criteria for 
different pruposes as one criterion is not directly comparable tO' 
another. It goes without saying that each criterion employed im 
validating a test has its specific significance. 

In the present study concurrent and construct validities of the 
instrument have been determined to serve the purposes already 
described. Since the selection of adequate criteria for validating a 
test is a difficult task only a few criteria have been found to be 
objectively suitable in the studypresent The validity of the Hindu 
version of the ESPQ form A2 is established against three criteria 
described bployv. 

1. I^lfiferioii I-)int(;rpaI Consistency of Items : 

cppsj^^tpcy of all jthe items of the thirteen scaks of 
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'ESPQ (Hindi version) Form A2 has been demonstrated m the 
preceding section on preliminary tryout Only those items have been 
included in the final form, which were found to be internally 
consistent at 01 and .05 levels Out of 80 cases 78 are significant at 
01 level and only 2 at 05 level Seven items which were not found 
to be significant were replaced by fresh valid items. Therefore, the 
final form of the test consists of all valid and internally consistent 
Items 

2. Criterion Il-Intrinsic Validty 

This type of validity is used to show to what extent the 
obtained scores measure the true components of the test. Thus 
intrinsic validity refers to the degree to which the test measurec 
what it actually purports to measure Intrinsic validity is indicated 
in the form of an index of reliability In the present study these 
indices are based on test-retest reliability co-efBcients and are shown 
m Table 2 12 These values confirm that the thirteen scales have 
sufficient intrinsic validity. 


Table 2.12 


Indices of reliability based on reliability co-efficients 


Scales A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

N 

O 

Q 

Indices 
ofRelia- 80 

81 

.78 

.82 

82 

69 

81 

.70 

70 

88 

.84 

.87 

.90 

bility 














3 Criterion III-ESPQ Form A1 . 

In addition to the construct validity of the mam instrument 
utilizing two criteria, e g , inteinal consistency indices and indices of 
reliability, the concurrent validity of tbe test has also been deter¬ 
mined by correlating ESPQ Form A2 with ESPQ Form Al, already 
standardized by Lai (1961). A group of fifty subjects from IV and V 
grades of the lacal Shishu Cyan Mandir was randomly sampled for 
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use in the validation study. Both the forms of ESPQ were adminis¬ 
tered to the group one after the other and thus two separate sets of 
data were obtained foi correlational treatment The coefficients of 
validity determined for all the thirteen scales of the test have beem 
demonstrated in Table 2 13. 


Table 2.13 


Showing various coefficients of concurrent validity for the 
thirteen factors of ESPQ Form A2. 

(N==50j Criterion measuie-ESPQ Form Al). 


Factor 

A B 

C 

D 

E 

F G 

H 

I J 

N 

0 

Q 

Coeffici¬ 
ents of 

.60 63 

.58 

57 

.70 

54 .79 

50 

52 .65 

.73 

51 

.62 

validity 












As Table 2,13 reveals, the various validity co-efficients range 
from 50 to 73 Out of 13 co-efficients 6 are above .60 and the 
remaining 7 coefficients are .50 or above All of these are high 
values and indicate that the items of the test possess high validity 
and represent measures of the same personality factors as are 
assessed by the items of ESPQ Foim Al 

It can be summarized briefly that the original ESPQ Form A2 
was adapted and standardized in Indian conditions, as detailed in 
this chapter, to suit the needs of the present study Discussion of 
item analytic proceduies and their findings reveal that the final form 
of the instrument possesses high degree of interna] consistency and' 
that the individual items contribute significantly to the test as a 
whole. Reliability and validity of test-scores, as established in 
section II of this chapter, have also been found adequately satis¬ 
factory. On the se basis of these findings it can be concluded that the 
first aim of the present study as proposed toward the close of the 
first chapter, namely, the adaptation and standardization of the- 
ESPQ Form A2 for the assessment of certain personality traits- 
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*among children growing in the Indian socio-cultural milieu now 
stands fulfilled. 


mi. Identification of Problem Children 

As indicated in Chapter 1, the main problem of the present 
study IS concerned with the delineation of personality characteristics 
of three major categories of problem children, namely, the mentally 
retarded, the juvenile delinquents and the socially-emotionally 
maladjusted. More specifically, the first category of subjects includes 
children that are designated as educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
and whose IQS as determined by the Alexander Pass-Along Test are 
found to range between 75 and 88 The second category comprises 
•children who show delinquent behaviour in the school setting 
and create problems for the school authorities The third category 
■consists of children characterized as socially-emotionally maladjusted 
in relation to the members of their family and thus present a 
■challenge to the intimate interpersonal relations that are inherent m 
ihome and family life. Children belonging to any of these categories 
.are designated as problem children since their behaviour demons- 
■trates marked departure from the standards of normalcy 

Undoubtedly the indentification of such problem children as 
are referred to in the preceding paragraph presents an important 
and technical problem in the present context Considerable amount 
of thought and care was devoted to the choice of procedures 
involved m obtaining adequate samples of each category of subjects. 
Keeping in view the specific plan of the study, subjects for the three 
separate groups were selected on three different bases Description 
of the procedure following in the indentification and selection of 
the problem groups has been briefly summarized in the following 
sections 

1. Administration and Scoring of Alexander’s Fass-AIong Test: 

The level of general mental ability of 135 boys between the 
age range 7 to 12 years was assessed by administering the weli- 
Inown Pass-AIong Test of Alexander This test is one of the highly 
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reliable and valid performance tests extensively used to measure 
intelligence of children between 7 and 20 years of age The Relia¬ 
bility co-efficients of the said instrument, as reported in the test 
manual are .87 and .92 for boys and giils respectively. 

The sample subjected to the above test included 135 school 
going boys reading m classes from IV to VII in schools situated in 
the urban and suburban areas in the district of Gorakpur. Since IQ 
is positively correlated with school achievement, it was considered 
logical to select pupils who had failed in their classes in the previous 
annual examination Some cases were also included from those who 
had been subsequently promoted to the next giade at the beginning 
of the new session 

Alexander’s Pass-Along Test was administered individually and 
directions for administration, scoring and interpretation of the 
scores obtained, as specified in the manual, were strictly followed 
The IQS for the group tested ranged between 75 and 94 Since the 
group included quite a few children with normal intelligence, only 
one hundered cases whose IQS ranged from 75 to 88 were taken 
from the bottom of the list This group was considered to be 
mentally retarded and, therefore, different from the population of 
normal children 


Table 2 14 

Showing distribution of IQ scores of EMR group on 
APAT (N=135) 


IQ Points 

Frequency 

Cum. Frequency 

93-95 

12 

135 

90-92 

17 

123 

87-89 

19 

106 

84-86 

27 

87 

81-83 

24 

60 

78-80 

21 

36 

75-77 

15 

15 
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The following table summarizes the distribution of I Q. scores 
on the Alexander Pass-AJong Test (APAT) as earned by the group' 
of educable mentally retarded (EMR) boys 

2 Teachers’ Rating of Class-room Behaviour ; 

The identification of children (boys only) who showed devieant 
behaviour in class-room situations was done through rating by 
teachers. At first a list of 30 undesirable behaviours usually exhibited 
by problem children m some or most of their classes was 
prepared. This list was then presented to a number of teachers who 
were requested to judge each behaviour in terms of its suitability for 
inclusion in the schedule to be used in the rating of class-room 
behaviour of subjects Maximum number of teacher-j'udges agreed 
upon 20 types of behaviour while there was difference of openion 
regarding the properiety of the remaining ten. Only these 20 
behaviours were retained m the final schedule given in the Appendix 
under the title ‘Delinquency Schedule*. 

These behaviours were then rated by the 40 teachers on a five- 
point scale such as the following— 

1 2 3 4 5 

On the basis of frequency of their occurence in the class-room 
situation a summated score was obtained for each child rated. For 
this purpose 400 cyclostyled copies of the schedule were distributed 
among 40 teachers (10 copies to each teacher-judge) ot various 
schools of Gorakhpur city. These teacher-judges were requested 
first to read the items of the Delinquency Schedule and then locate 
10 such children of their classes as exhibited most of the behaviours 
enlisted in the schedule and finally rate each child on a separate 
sheet with regard to each behaviour 

Out of 400 forms only 317 returned duly filled up and marked. 
The rest of the forms were either not returned or were incomplete 
in some respect or other. In majority of cases teachers could return 
only 3 to 7 forms as none could find all the 10 cases The completed 
forms were scrutinized and scored. AH the scores obtained by a 
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child were added up to yield smmated values The selection of 
delinquent subjects for the study through teachers’ rating was based 
on a somewhat strict criterion According to this criterion, children 
who obtained scores above 60 (the median value of the rating 
scales) were considered to be really presenting problem of delin¬ 
quency in their classes Out of 317 forms that were found in proper 
order, only 213 cases could meet the criterion used and hence 200 
cases were randomly selected for the final study. 

3 Assessment of Home Adjustment by Parents : 

The third group of problem children was obtained on the 
basis of assessment of their home adjustment by their own parents. 
Since parents have the privilege of observing the behaviours and 
modes of adjustment of their children to different members of the 
family, it was considered proper to request some parents and 
guardians to make an objective assessment of the home adjustment 
of their wards To these parents and guardians some points were 
given as guide-lines A schedule of 20 representative behaviours, 
which are indicative of ill-adjustment in the home was empirically 
prepared. A copy of this schedule is provided in the Appendix. 

The said schedule was distiibuted among 400 parents andi 
guardians whose wards were students of various lower classes in 
some schools of the city of Gorakhpur. Out of the 400 forms only 
257 forms were returned and found in order 200 cases from this lot 
were randomly selected for study. These were such cases m which 
childien were marked for more than 10 behaviours The criterion 
of 50% top cases was used in the selection of the subjects as this 
assured that the cases thus selected definitely possessed high degree 
of social-emotional maladjustments m the home-life. 

Three groups of problem childien (boys only) were sampled 
in the way just described, the total number of subjects being 100+ 
200+200=500 This number includes only boys of different grades 
under study ranging between 7 and 12 years of age. The main test 
of personality, i.e., ESPQ Form AI and Form A2 were administered 
on these subjects in groups of 20 to 25 children on different days 
The details of test administration and scoring remained the same as 
in the case of norma! groups in the standaidization sample described 
earlier The data thus obtained have been broken down for detailed, 
analysis in the next chapter 




CHAPTER 3 


RESULTS 


l ANALYSES OF RESULTS 

1 Personality differences between normal and educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) children 

2 Personality differences between the normal group and the 
juvenile delinquency group (JDG) 

vJ. Personality differences between normal and socially 
emotionally maladjusted (SEM) children 

4 Personalities of the EMR and the JDG children. 

5. Differences m the personalities of the EMR and the SEM 
children. 

6. Differences in the personalities of the JDG and the SEM 
children 

fl. NORMS FOR THE ESPQ 

1. Norms for the male subjects, 

2. Norms for the female subjects. 

3 Norms for the total standardization sample. 




I. Analysis of Results 


In the previous chapter details of the method and procedures 
with regard to the adaptation and standardization of ESPQ Form 
A2 have been described. This included item analysis, determination 
of reliability and validity of test scores and also a description of the 
■design and procedure employed for sampling out three mutually 
different types of problem groups Results obtained in the present 
study have been presented in this chapter with the help of a number 
■of tables and graphs The mass of data obtained from the standardi¬ 
zation sample and those obtained from the study of the three groups 
of problem children have been analysed in various ways to bring out 
differences in scores earned by the normal, the educable mentally 
retarded, the delinquent and the maladjusted groups of children on 
the thirteen factors of personality measured by the ESPQ forms A1 ^ 
and A2. Mean, SD, SEM and CR values have beeu computed for 
each set of comparison and presented in the same sequence In 
addition to this, average profiles for the subjects of various groups 
have also been sketched and provided in this chapter as a valuable 
aid to the description of the results obtained. 

1. Personality differences between the normal and the educable mentally 
retarded fEMR) children : 

It is a common observation that children differ among them¬ 
selves with respect to the level of mental development reached. 
However, we do not have the exact knowledge of the number of the 
mentally retarded children m any particular nation. No nation¬ 
wide survey seems to have been made in this regard and whatever 
statistics we have obtained is largely based on estimates from local 
surveys only. Still it is considered essential to have a complete 
understanding of the retarded or backward children as they present 
numerous problems m various situations of life. It is commonly 
observed that such children have only short attention span and lack 
ability to make generalizations They also markedly differ from 
normal children in their habits of living, social adjustment, academic 
achievement and in their personality make up. 

In the present study a group of 100 educable mentally retarded 
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children has been studied in order to bring out differences in person¬ 
ality structures of normal and intellectually backward children. 

It can be observed from Table 3.1 that the two groups com¬ 
pared, e g., the normal and the EMR groups do not show signi¬ 
ficant differences in the mean performances on factors D (excitability 
vs. emotional control), E (dominance vs. submission), J (coasthenia) 
and Q* (ergic tension). The CR values for these factors which are 
considerably low are 1 3, 0 5, 0.4 and 1 2 respectively and are not 
significant even at 05 level This is suggestive of the fact that the 

Table 31 

Showing significance of the diflf. between means for the various 
scales obtained by the normal and the EMR groups 


Factors Normal group EMR group 

(N=200) (N=100) P 



m" 

SD 

SE„ 

( - 

M 

SD 


CR less than 

A 

7 16 

1.6 

.11 

5 70 

1 8 

.18 

6.5 

.01 

B 

12.20 

2.4 

.17 

7 42 

26 

.26 

15 4 

.01 

C 

9 36 

24 

17 

6 20 

2.2 

,22 

11.3 

.01 

D 

5 56 

2.8 

.20 

5.12 

2.6 

.26 

1 3 

Non sig. 

E 

2.78 

2.2 

.16 

2.92 

2.2 

.22 

0.5 

Non sig. 

F 

6.96 

2.0 

.14 

3.08 

2.6 

.26 

6 3 

.01 

G 

7.76 

20 

.14 

6.00 

24 

.24 

6 3 

.01 

H 

6.94 

1.8 

.13 

4 70 

24 

.24 

83 

.01 

1 

8 52 

1 8 

.13 

5,82 

24 

.24 

10.0 

01 

J 

5 18 

2.2 

16 

5.26 

1 6 

16 

0.4 

Non sig. 

N 

4.28 

24 

.17 

2 40 

2 2 

.22 

6.7 

01 

O 

3 20 

2.2 

.16 

4.40 

24 

.24 

2.1 

01 


3 68 

1 8 

13 

3.92 

1.6 

.16 

1 2 

Non sig. 


role of general mental ability is only minor during childhood in the 
development of the personality variables assumed to be associated 
with the said factors. As regards the remaining nine factors, they do 
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discriminate between the normal and the mentally retarded children. 
The CR values indicating significant diflFerences between the groups 
under question on factors A (Cyclothymia vs. schizothmia), 
B (geneial intelligence vs. mental deficiency), C (egostrength vs. 
general emotionality), F (surgency vs. desurgency), G (conscientious 
vs undependable), H (parmia vs threctia), I (premsia vs, harria), 
N (shrewdness vs. simplicity), O fguilt-proneness vs. confidence) are 
high and range from 3 1 to 15.4. 

Regarding the direction of the observed differences in the mear» 
V 



Figure 3. 

AVERAGE PROFILES FOR GROUPS OF NORMAL AND* 
MALADJUSTED SUBJECTS 


scores earned by the children of the two mental levels, it is alscs* 
evident from Table 3 1 that the gronp of mentally retarded chi'ldrefei 
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scores higher on factor 0 (guilt-proneness vs confidence) than that 
of the normal children. However, on the remaining factors the mean 
perforanraces of the normal group are much higher than those of the 
retarded group, 

2. Personality difference between groups of normal and delinquent 
ehildren : 

Like general mental ability, moral sense acquired by children 
also influences their behaviour and thinking Even in the early years 
of life some children who face some sort of social-emotional problems 
manifest antisocial behaviour and are labelled juvenile delinquents. 

Table 3 2 

Showing significance of the diff. between means for the various 
scales obtained by normal and delinquent groups 


Factors 

Normal 

(N= 

group 

200) 

Delinquent group 
(N=200) 

CR 

P 

less than 

M 

SD 

sL 

M 

SD 

SE„ 

A 

7 16 

1 6 

.11 

5 46 

1 6 

11 

10 6 

01 

B 

12.20 

24 

.17 

8 46 

1 8 

.13 

17 9 

01 

C 

9.36 

24 

17 

6.74 

2.4 

.17 

10 9 

01 

D 

5 56 

2 8 

20 

6 38 

2,8 

.20 

2.9 

01 

E 

2 78 

2 2 

16 

4.20 

2 2 

16 

62 

.01 

F 

6 96 

20 

14 

7.72 

2 4 

17 

3 5 

01 

G 

7 76 

2 0 

14 

6 02 

2 4 

17 

7 9 

01 

H 

6 94 

1 8 

13 

8 04 

2 6 

18 

5 0 

.01 

1 

8.52 

i 8 

13 

5 64 

2 2 

16 

144 

01 

J 

5.18 

22 

.16 

6 32 

2 8 

20 

4.8 

01 

N 

4 28 

24 

.17 

6 32 

2 6 

18 

8 2 

01 

O 

3 20 

22 

16 

4 70 

2 8 

20 

60 

01 


3 68 

1 8 

,13 

5 24 

26 

.18 

7.1 

01 


These ‘hard to understand’ children, as the sociologist loves to 
ca|l,themj manifest hostility,toward school, teachers and society in 
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general and thus present severe discipline-problems, Such children 
are not only trouble creators for others but are also themselves 
troubled in several ways They are generally found to be aggressive, 
discountented and hostile to school and legal authority. The majority 
of these youngsters are boys Although this kind of misconduct 
begins to show up conspicuously well in the 14 to 16 year old groups, 
still a number of school-going children of youger ago-group also do 
exhibit delinquent behaviour. In the present work a group of 200 
juvenile delinquents has been compared with a group of 200 normal 
children matching m age, sex, and socio-economic status with the 
former 

Table 3 2 presents raw scoremean values earned on the thirteen 
scales of the ESPQ by the normal and the delinquent subj'ects 
studied 



Figure 4 

AVERAGES PROFILES FOR GROUPS OF EMR 
DELINQUENT SUBJECTS 
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Highly significant differences are found to exist on all the 
factors of the ESPQ on which the two groups have been compared. 
The CR values range from 2 9 to 17 9 These values are quite high 
for the factors A (cyclothymia vs. schizothymia), B (general intelligence 
vs. mental deficiency), C (ego-strength vs general emotionality 
G (conscientious vs undependable) I (Premsia vs Harria), 
N (shrewdness vs. simplicity) and (ergic tension) 

Regarding the direction of the ditferences observed in the 
above comparison, it is evident from Table 3 2 that score earned by 
the normal group are higher than those obtained by the delinquent 
group on factors A (cyclothmia vs, schizothyma), B (general intelli¬ 
gence vs Mental deficiency), C (ego-strength vs general emotionality) 
G (conscientious vs undependable) and I (premisia vs harria) On the 
remaining factors namely factors D (excitability vs. emotional control), 
E (dominance vs submission, F (surgency vs desurgency), H (parmia 
vs. threctia), J (coasthema-internally restrained vs vigorous) 
N (shrewdness vs. simplicity), O (quilt-proneness vs confidence) and 
(ergic tension-tense vs composed) the delinquent group has 
obtained higher scores than the normal group. 

3 Personality differences between normal and socially emotionally 
maladjusted (SEM) children . 

It IS a common observation that quite a few children fail to 
establish satisfactory adjustment m their respective homes, neighbour¬ 
hood and schools Many of the children who show inadequate social 
adjustment at earlier stages of the development succeed m improving 
their adjustments to the social environment as they grow older. 
Nevertheless a certain percentage of children passing through Late 
childhood stage of the development exhibits signs of maladjustment 
to their parents, brothers and sisters or other members of the family. 
Parental disobedience, quarrel with brothers and sisters and attitude 
of indifference toward family problems are some of the problems that 
annoy members of the family With a view to asertain whether 
chiidern showing poor home adjustment differ from normal children 
with respect to their personality structure and functioning,the present 
study compares a group of two hundred socially-emotionally 
maladjusted (SEM) children with their normal counterparts 
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Raw scores on the thirteen scales of the ESPQ earned by the 
groups of the normal and the SEM children have been demonstrated 
in Table 3 3. Table 3 3 shows that the two groups compared differ 
significantly on all the factors, though the difference on factor 
N (shrewdness vs simplicity) is significant only at .05 level of 
confidence. The rest of the CR values range from 4 9 to 16,5. These 
values are quite high for factors A (cyclothymia vs. schizothymia). 


Table 3 3 

Showing significance of the diff. between means for the various 
scales obtained by normal and the SEM groups. 


Factors 

Normal group 
(N=200) 

SEM 

(N= 

group 

200) 

CR 

P 

less than 

r- 

M 

SD 

SHm 

M 

SD 

SEm 

A 

7.16 

1 6 

.11 

5.50 

1 4 

.10 

11.0 

.01 

B 

12 20 

24 

17 

8 56 

20 

.14 

16 5 

.01 

C 

9 36 

2 4 

17 

6 66 

28 

.20 

10.4 

.01 

D 

5 56 

2.8 

20 

6 54 

2.8 

.20 

3 5 

.01 

E 

2.78 

2 2 

.16 

4.98 

1.0 

.08 

13.0 

.01 

F 

6 96 

20 

.14 

4 26 

2 0 

.14 

14.2 

.01 

G 

7 76 

2.0 

.14 

9.16 

22 

.16 

6 7 

01 

H 

6 94 

1.8 

.13 

4 52 

1.8 

.12 

142 

.01 

I 

8.52 

1 8 

13 

5 30 

26 

,18 

14.6 

.01 

J 

5 18 

2.2 

.16 

7 44 

30 

20 

9 0 

.01 

N 

4 28 

24 

.17 

3.80 

22 

.16 

20 

.01 

0 

3 20 

2.2 

.16 

4 32 

22 

16 

5.2 

.01 

Q' 

3.68 

1.8 

.13 

5 04 

2 6 

18 

62 

01 


B (general intelligence vs. mental deficiency), E (dominance vs 
submission). F (surgency vs desurgency) H (parmia vs threctia) 
and I (premisia vs harria). 


From Table 3.3 the direction of these differences can also be 
known. Normal children earn higher score son factors A (cyclothymia 
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'VS. schizothymia), B (general intelligency vs. mental deficiency), 
C (ego-strength vs. general emotionality), F (surgency-desurgency), 
H (parmia vs threctia), I (prerasia vs harria) and N (shrewdness 
vs. simplicity) while the SEM group earns higher scores on the 
remaining factors, namely, D (excitability vs emotional control), 
£ (dominance vs submission), G (conscientious vs undependable). 



AVERAGE PROFILES FOR GROUPS OFEMR AND MAL 
ADJUSTED SUBJECTS 


E (dominance vs. submission), G (conscientious vs. undepeneable), 
J-coasthenia (internally restrained vs vigorous) O (guilt-proneness 
vs confidence) and O'* ergic tension (tense vs composed) 

The foregoing results have been obtained from a comparative 
study of three problem groups, e g , the EMRthe JDG and the SEM 
groups with a group of normal children employed as the control 
group Each of the problem groups was compared separately with the 
group of normal children on the various scales of the ESPQ. In 
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addition to the above, comparisons among the three problem groups- 
have also been made separately Thus the subjects of the EMR group’ 
have been compared with those of the delinquent and the SEM 
groups so that three additional sets of comparison have resulted. 
Tables 3.4, 3.5 and 3 6 demonstrate average raw scores, SD values- 
SEM values for the said groups. 

4 Personalities of the EMR and the JDG children ; 

Do personalities of mentally retarded and delinquent children' 
develop in the same fashion or do they demonstrate different 

Table 3.4 

Showing significance of the diff between means for the various 
scales obtained by the EMR and the delinquert groups 


Factors EMR group Delinquent group 

(N=100) (N=200) P 



M 

SD 

SEm 

M 

SD 

SE„ 

CR 

less than 

A 

5 70 

1 8 

18 

5.46 

1.6 

.11 

1 1 

Non sig 

B 

7,42 

26 

26 

8.46 

1 8 

13 

3.6 

01 

C 

6 20 

22 

22 

6 74 

2.4 

18 

1.9 

Non sig 

D 

5 12 

26 

26 

6 38 

28 

.20 

3 8 

.01 

E 

2 92 

2 2 

22 

4 20 

22 

16 

47 

01 

F 

5 08 

2 6 

26 

7 72 

2 4 

17 

8.5 

.01 

G 

6 00 

24 

.24 

6.02 

24 

17 

0.1 

Non sig 

H 

4 70 

24 

.24 

8 04 

2 6 

18 

11.1 

01 

I 

5 82 

2.4 

24 

5 64 

2 2 

16 

0 6 

Non sig 

J 

5 26 

1 6 

16 

6.32 

2 8 

20 

42 

01 

N 

2 40 

22 

.22 

0 32 

2 6 

.18 

14 0 

01 

0 

4 40 

2.4 

24 

4 70 

2 8 

20 

1 0 

Non sig. 


3 92 

1 6 

16 

5.24 

2.6 

18 

5 5 

.01 


patterns of growth seems to be an important question in any study 
related to the personality development of problem children. We 
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kaow that there are difTerences between these two groups of problem 
•children with respect to the way their personalities develop but we 
certainly do not know exactly to what extent these differences express 
themselves in behavioural menifestations. It is with this view in mind 
that mter-problem-group studies have been considered essential in the 
present work. Table 3.4 demonstrates scores earned by the mentally 
retarded and the delinquent groups on the various scales of the 
ESPQ An observation of the said table reveals that the two groups 
compared show highly significant differences on factors B (general 
intelligence vs mental defect), D (excitability vs emotional control), 
E (dominance vs submission), F (surgency vs desurgency), H 
(parmiavs. threctia), J (coasthenia (internally restrained vs. vigorous), 
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AVERAGE PROFILIES FOR GROUPS OR DELINQUENT 
AND MAL ADJUSTED SUBJECTS 


N (shrewdness vs simplicity) and Q*-ergic-tension (tense vs. 
composed) Only on factors A (cyclothyma vs schizothymia), 
C (ego-strength vs. general emotionality,, G (conscientious v. 
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undependable) and I (premsia vs. harna) and O <guilt-proneness vs. 
confidence differences between the two groups are not significant. The 
CR values on factors showing significant differences range from 3.6 
to 14 0 while these values on the remaining factors showing little 
differences range from 0 I to 1 9 only As regards the direction of 
the observed differences, on factors B (general intelligence vs. mental 
deficiency), D (excitability vs. emotional control), E (dominance vs. 
submission), F (surgency vs. desurgency), H (parmia vs. threctia), 
J-coathenia (internally restrained vs vigorous), N (shrewdness vs. 
simplicity) and Q'‘-ergic tension (tense vs. composed), the delinquent 
group earns higher scores than the mentally retarded 

5. Differences in personalities of the EMR and the SEM children . 

Another set of scores on the thirteen scales of the ESPQ 
Table 3.5 

Showing significance of the dilF between means for the various 
scales obtained by the EMR and the SEM groups. 


Factors EMR group SEM group 

(N=100) (N=200) P 



M 

SD 

SE 

M 

SD 

SE„ 

CR 

less than 

A 

5.70 

1 8 

.18 

5.50 

1.4 

.10 

1.0 

Non sig. 

B 

7 42 

26 

26 

8.56 

2 0 

.14 

4.0 

.01 

C 

6.20 

2.2 

.22 

6 66 

28 

.20 

1.6 

Non sig. 

D 

5 12 

2.6 

26 

6.54 

2 8 

20 

4.3 

01 

E 

2 92 

22 

.22 

4 98 

1.0 

.08 

90 

01 

F 

5 08 

2 6 

.26 

4.26 

2.0 

14 

2.9 

01 

G 

6 00 

2 4 

.24 

9 16 

2,2 

16 

11.2 

01 

H 

4 70 

24 

24 

4 52 

1 8 

12 

0.7 

Non sig. 

I 

5.82 

24 

24 

5 30 

2 6 

18 

1.7 

Non sig. 

J 

5.26 

1 6 

16 

7 44 

3.0 

.20 

8.7 

,01 

N 

2 40 

2 2 

.22 

3 80 

2.2 

.16 

5 2 

.01 

0 

4 40 

24 

24 

4 32 

22 

.16 

0 3 

Non sig 

Q‘ 

3 92 

1 6 

16 

5.04 

2 6 

18 

4 7 

01 
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obtained by a group of one hundred educable mentally retarded 
children has been compared with the set of scores obtained by a 
second probletn group, namely, the socially-emoUonally maladjusted 
(SEM) children. As was found m the previous comparison 
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Significant differences are demonstrated in this set of comparison 
also Table 3,5 records the raw score mean values earned by the two 
groups of retarded and maladjusted children on the various factors 
of the test and olso presents CR values along with the relative P for 
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each factor. An examination of Table 3 5 reveals that the two 
groups differ significantly on eight factors, namely, factors B (general 
intelligence vs mental deficiency), D (excitability vs emotional 
control), E (dominance vs submission), F (surgency vs. desur- 
gency), G (conscientious vs undependable), J (internal restraint vs. 
vigorousness), N (shrewdness vs simplicity) and (tension vs. 
composure) The CR values for these factors range from 2 9 to 11.2 
However, the two groups do not differ, significantly on factors 
A (cyclothymia vs. schizothymia), C (ego-strength vs. general 
emotionality), H (parmia vs tbrectia) and I (premsia vs harria). 

Regarding the direction of the obtained differences, it can be 
noted from Table 3 5 that the maladjusted group has earned 
surperior mean scores than the mentally retarded group on factors 
B (intelligence vs. mental deficiency), D (excitability vs emotional, 
control), E (dominance vs submission), G (conscientious vs. 
undependable), J (internal contraint vs vigorousness), N (shiewdness 
and simplicity) and Q* (ergic tension) The EMR group, on the 
contrary, has obtained higher mean score on a single factor F 
(surgency vs desurgency) 

6 Differences in the personalities of juvenile delinquents and socially 
emotionally maladjusted (SEM) children • 

Table 3.6 records the mean preformances of a new set of twev 
problem groups, for example, the juvenile delinquents and the 
socially-emotionally maladjusted group (N=200 m each case) on 
the thirteen scales of the ESPQ and presents a comparative picture 
of the two groups This comparison aims at discovering whether or 
not these groups show any differences in the patterns of personality 
development 

It is evident from Table 3 6 that the two groups compared 
show significant differences on six factors while on the remaining 
seven factors the obtained differences are not significant The 
factors on which significant differences have been obtained are 
factors E (dominance vs submission), F (surgency vs desurgency), 
G (conscientious vs undependable), H (parmia vs threctia), 
J (coasthenia internally restrained vs. vigorons) and N (shrewdness 
vs. simplicity) The CR values for these factors range from 4.0 ta 
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16 0. However, these groups do not demonstrate significant 
differences on factors A (cyclothymia vs schizothymia), B (general 
intelligence vs mental deficiency), C (ego-strength vs general 
emotionality), D (excitability vs. emotional control), I (pieniisa vs. 
harna), O (guilt-proneness vs. confidence) and (ergic tension) 
All the CR values have been found to be quite low, ranging between 
27 and 1.4 only As regards the direction of the obtained differences, 
the subjects of the delinquent group earn higher scores on factors 

Table 3 6 

Showing significance of the difif. between means for the various 
scales obtained by the JDG and the SEM groups 


Factors Deliquent group Maladjusted group 

(N==200) (N=200) P 



1 - 

_A_ 

-- 

t - 

_A_ 

- ^ 




M 

SD 

SEm 

M 

SD 

SEm 

CR 

less than 

A 

5 46 

1 6 

11 

5 50 

1 4 

10 

0 27 

Non sig 

B 

8 46 

1 8 

n 

8 56 

20 

14 

0.53 

Non sig 

C 

6.74 

24 

.18 

6 66 

28 

20 

0 30 

Non sig 

D 

6.38 

28 

.20 

6.54 

2.8 

.20 

0 57 

Non sig 

E 

4.20 

22 

.16 

4 98 

1 0 

.08 

4 30 

01 

F 

7.72 

2 4 

17 

4 26 

20 

14 

15. 7 

01 

G 

6 02 

24 

17 

9 16 

22 

16 

13 6 

01 

H 

8 04 

26 

18 

4 52 

1 8 

12 

16 0 

.01 

I 

5 64 

22 

16 

5.30 

2.6 

18 

1 4 

Non Sig 

J 

6.32 

2 8 

.20 

7 44 

3.0 

20 

4 0 

01 

N 

6 32 

26 

18 

3 80 

2.2 

16 

10- 5 

01 

0 

4 70 

2 8 


4.32 

22 

.16 

1 4 

Non sig 

Q4 

5 24 

2.6 

.18 

5 04 

2 6 

.18 

0 83 

Non sig 


F (surgency vs. desurgency), H (parmia vs. threctia) and N (shrew- 
deness vs. simplicity) while the maladjusted group obtained higher 
scores on factors E (dominances, submission), G (conscientious vs. 
undependable) and J-coasthema (internally lestramed vs. vigorous). 
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FftCToaS. 



DISTRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES OBTAINED BY THE 
STANDARDIZED SAMPLE ON VARIOUS 



11. Norms for the ESPQ Forms 
A1 and A2 (Hindi Version) 

(1) Norms Nature & Utility ; 

The establishment of norms is the final stage m the standardi¬ 
zation of a test A norm is the average or typical score on a 
particular test earned by a specified population (Freeman 1965) 
Thus the norms are empirically established by determining what a 
representative group of individuals actually do on a particular test 
As Anastasi (1961) points out, psychological test norms represent the 
test performance of the entire standardization sample. Since the 
raw scores obtained from the study of a sample are in themselves, 
net meaningful and cannot be used for a direct comparison and 
interpretation, they are transformed into some kind of meaningful 
and comparable measure like percentile scores, standard scores or 
age scores 

It is essential for a test constructor to provide in the t.est 
tnantiual information regarding normal or average performance of 
the group tested This kind of information is needed for indicating 
and evaluating objectively and accurately the relative standing of a 
testee in the normative sample Besides, norms provide comparable 
measures facilitating direct comparison of the same individual’s 
performances on different tests. In certain other situations, of 
course, norms are relatively unimportant For example, they are of 
little value in a situation where the purpose is to discover individual 
differences within a group or where a critical score is used as m the 
selection of personnel. 

It has been observed by differential psychologists (Anstasi 
1961) that psychological test norms are in no sense absolute, universal 
or permanent and that they should be checked periodically and 
varified when alterations are made within the test Similarly tables of 
norms have utility only if they are based on some representative 
sample of adequate size Small samples cannot yield stable values 
and norms based on them are bound to be unrepresentative amJ 
misleading. Specificity is another important characteristic of 
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Table 3.7 

Table of Norms—1 

T—score norms for the male subjects (N=636) 


Raw 




FACTORS 






scores 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

N 

O 


16 


63 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 J 

14 


55 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

13 


51 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

72 

47 

63 

74 

93 

71 

65 

73 

70 

83 

88 

81 

91 

It 

71 

43 

59 

70 

88 

68 

61 

69 

65 

78 

83 

77 

86 

10 

66 

39 

55 

67 

83 

65 

57 

65 

59 

74 

79 

73 

81 

9 

60 

35 

50 

63 

78 

61 

53 

61 

54 

69 

74 

69 

76 

8 

55 

31 

46 

59 

73 

58 

49 

57 

49 

65 

70 

65 

71 

7 

49 

27 

42 

55 

68 

55 

45 

52 

44 

60 

65 

61 

66 

6 

44 

23 

38 

51 

64 

52 

41 

48 

38 

56 

61 

57 

62 

5 

39 

19 

34 

47 

59 

48 

36 

44 

33 

51 

56 

53 

57 

4 

33 

15 

30 

43 

54 

45 

32 

40 

28 

4 

52 

49 

52 

3 

28 

11 

26 

40 

49 

42 

28 

36 

22 

41 

47 

45 

47 

2 

22 

7 

22 

36 

44 

38 

24 

32 

17 

37 

43 

41 

41 

1 

17 

4 

18 

32 

40 

35 

20 

28 

12 

33 

38 

37 

36 

0 

11 

1 

13 

28 

35 

32 

16 

24 

6 

28 

33 

33 

32 
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test norms. Separate norms must be provided for subgroup if signi¬ 
ficant differences it their performances are found. By way of conclu¬ 
sion It may be stated that the normative samples should be defined 
more narrowly, m more specific terms m order for the norms to be 
more representative, dependable and serviceable. Norms for broadly- 
defined samples, in fact, exist ideally rather than materially. 
Anastasi’s obseivation (1961) contains much of truth when she 
observes that no test provides norms for the human species Therefore, 
every norm needs to be highly specified to the particular group on 
which It IS based and must be fairly descriptive of it. This will 
definitely assist the test user in making a judicious and objective 
choice of a tool to serve his purpose most adequately. 

Various types of norms are made use of in tests measuring 
personality traits Percentile norms, standard-score norms, T-score 
norms, stanine norms and sten norms are widely used depending on 
the purpose of the instrument. In the present study T-score norms 
have been worked out for the samples of male and female subjects 
separately and also for the entire standardization sample 

(2) T-score Norms . 

The T-scores, also known as normalized standard scores were- 
first introduced by Mccall, the letter T being used in honour of 
Thorndike and Terman. When raw scores are converted to T scores, 
the mean is set at 50 and SD at 10. For obtaining the T equiva¬ 
lents the raw score is first converted to Z score and then the Z value 
is multiplied by 10 (the SD) and the product is added to 50 (the 
Mean) Thus a standard score (z) of -fl is equal to a T score of 60 
and a Z-score of —1 becomes a T-scoie of 40 

One great advantage of using the T-score norms derives froia 
the fact that it normalizes the skewness of the distribution and yet 
keeps the scores comparable. Since each SD is divided into 10 units, 
the entire T scale consists of 100 units with the result that fractions 
and negative scores are altogether avoided However, the T-score 
norms are more preferred by statisticians than by relatively untrainedi 
users of tests. 
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Table 3 8 

Table of Norms—2 

T—score norms for the female subjects {N=391) 


Raw 





FACTORS 






scores ■ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

N 

O 

Q" 

16 

— 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

58 

— 

~ 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 

54 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

51 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

12 

76 

47 

60 

81 

99 

76 

63 

74 

64 

82 

87 

87 

1C4 

11 

70 

43 

56 

77 

94 

71 

58 

69 

59 

78 

82 

83 

98 

10 

65 

40 

51 

73 

89 

68 

54 

e4 

54 

73 

78 

79 

92 

9 

59 

36 

46 

68 

84 

63 

49 

59 

50 

69 

73 

74 

86 

8 

53 

32 

42 

64 

80 

59 

44 

54 

45 

84 

69 

70 

80 

7 

47 

20 

38 

60 

75 

55 

40 

49 

40 

59 

65 

66 

74 

6 

42 

23 

34 

56 

70 

51 

35 

44 

35 

55 

61 

62 

68 

5 

36 

21 

29 

51 

65 

47 

30 

40 

30 

51 

57 

58 

62 

4 

30 

17 

25 

47 

61 

43 

26 

35 

24 

47 

52 

53 

56 

3 

25 

14 

20 

43 

56 

39 

21 

30 

20 

42 

48 

49 

50 

2 

20 

10 

1) 

38 

51 

35 

16 

25 

16 

38 

44 

45 

44 

1 

14 

6 

12 

34 

46 

31 

12 

20 

11 

33 

39 

41 

37 

0 

8 

2 

8 

29 

42 

27 

8 

15 

6 

29 

35 

37 

31 
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Table 3 9 
Table of Norms-3 

T-score norms for the Standardization sample (N=1027) 


Raw 

Scores 




FACTORS 







A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

N 

0 

Q* 

16 

— 

66 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

15 


62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

d "X 

— 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

76 

52 

67 

95 

78 

77 

65 

77 

69 

80 

106 

89 

92 

11 

71 

48 

62 

89 

74 

73 

61 

72 

65 

76 

100 

84 

8 

10 

67 

45 

58 

82 

71 

69 

57 

68 

60 

72 

94 

80 

82 

9 

61 

41 

53 

76 

67 

65 

54 

63 

56 

68 

88 

75 

78 

3 

57 

38 

49 

70 

64 

6i 

50 

59 

51 

63 

82 

70 

73 

7 

52 

34 

44 

63 

60 

57 

46 

54 

47 

59 

76 

66 

68 

<6 

48 

31 

40 

57 

56 

53 

42 

50 

42 

55 

70 

61 

63 

5 

42 

28 

36 

51 

53 

49 

39 

45 

37 

51 

64 

57 

58 

4 

37 

24 

31 

49 

49 

45 

35 

41 

33 

47 

57 

52 

54 

3 

32 

20 

27 

38 

46 

41 

31 

36 

29 

42 

51 

48 

49 

2 

27 

17 

22 

32 

42 

37 

27 

31 

24 

38 

45 

43 

44 

1 

22 

13 

18 

25 

39 

33 

24 

27 

19 

34 

39 

39 

39 

0 

10 

10 

13 

19 

35 

29 

20 

22 

15 

30 

33 

34 

34 







CHAPTER 4 


DICUSSION 

I Personality characteristics pf educable mental letardates 
(EMR) I 

II. Personality characteristics of delinquent children (JDG) 

III Personality characteristics of maladjusted children (SEM) 

IV A comparison of EMR, JDG and SEM children 

V Sum up. 
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1. Personality Characteristics of 
Educable Mental Retardates 

It IS perhaps a little surprising that intelligence effects so 
much of the personality including the character like qualities of will 
and conscientiousness It is generally believed that, other things 
being equal, a child gifted with higher general mental ability tends 
to acquire a more integrated character, somewhat more emotional 
stability and a more conscientious outlook That a cognitive factor 
is always present in all personality manifestations has also been, 
empirically demonstiated by cattell (19f0) who has found that the 
only tested ability which has such marked personality associates as 
to make it comparable m importance with other primary person¬ 
ality source traits is general intelligence With a view to test the 
validity of the above observations and to obtain facts in greater 
details groups of educable mental retardates and children with 
normal intelligence were compared The mean scores obtained by the 
two groups on the various scales of the ESPQ have been presented 
in the previous chapter. In this chapter an attempt is made to* 
explain the oboserved findings. 

As is evident from Table 3.1, significant differences are found 
to exist on nine out of thirteen factors These factors are A, B, C, F, 

G, H, I, N, and O. No significant differences are found on the 
remaining four factors, e. g , D, E, J and Q'* Out of the nine factors, 
showing significant differences, subject of the normal group have 
consistently obtained higher mean scores on factors A, B, C, F, G, 

H, I and N than those of the mentally ‘retarded group Factor O is 
the single factor on which the retarded subjects have earned higher 
mean score. 

Before the various factors discriminating significantly between 
the groups of the normal and the retarded children are taken up 
separately for detailed discussion and the probable reasons for the 
observed differences are explained in more specific terms, it woulff 
be in fitness of things to present a general theory of child behaviour 
based on relationship of mental retardation to personality pattern. 
It has long been observed by authorities on mental retardation, such' 
as,Tredgold, Burt, Goddard, Terman and Doll that the characteristic- 
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traits of the meatal defective are lack of initiative impulsiveness, 
'lack of foresight, apathy and unreliability. Laycock (1933) has 
also found that lower intelligence is more associated with depres¬ 
sion, cheating, truancy, temper, tantrums, feelings of dependence 
and inferiority, failing to join group activities, in short, with 
signs of ergic frustration and defective super-ego development The 
outcome is that these traits interfere with the process of adjustment 
and militate against effective use even of the ability that the child 
possesses Put differently, the development of the above-mentioned 
traits so aften associated with low intelligence is partly a conse- 
•quence of the child’s initial experiences of living in a particular type 
of environment. On the one hand, the school places much emphasis 
on intelligence and assigns great prestige to learning ability. On the 
■other hand, the child of low intelligence has his personality training 
badly organised by parents of low intelligence and low social status. 

Law intelligence inevitably leaves its mark on the personality 
■pattern of the child. But this is not because of the low intelligence 
‘perse but rather because of the attitudes of the social group toward 
the retarded child These attitudes of the social group, in turn, are 
■influenced by the way the child behaves How markedly different the 
■personality pattern of the mentally retarded child will be from those 
•of the normal or superior children shall depend upon how people 
treat him, what kind of attitudes do his parents and teachers have 
'toward him and how able he is so recognize his inferiority and 
ireahze that it is fundamentally responsible for the way people react 
to him (Hurlock, 1976) 

The results of the present study, especially those pertaining to 
dhe observed differences between the normal and retarded children 
shall be mainly discussed in the light of the above theoretical 
•considerations But it should not lead us to believe in any way that 
‘Certain traits are peculiarly characteristic to the mental retardates. 
The fact is that the same traits are developed by all kinds of children, 
■the difference being only in the point of emphasis. 

Beginning with factor A which is a measure of Cyclothymia vs. 
schziothymia, it can be observed that the difference between the 
.high scorer and the low scorer on this factor becomes significantly 
evident during the middle childhood stage. It is clear from Table 3.1 
ithat the mean scores earned by the subject of the normal and the 
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EMR groups are 7 16 and 5 70 respectively. The difference is> 
significant beyond 01 level of confidence The superiority of the 
normal children over the retarded ones on this factor can be attri¬ 
buted to the fact that normal children are characterized as warm, 
sociable, cooperative, easy-going and adaptable while the low' 
scorers on factor A, the retarded children in the present case, are 
cold, obstructive, rigid and withdrawn Since normal children are 
endowed with higer degree of intellectual ability than the retarded 
ones, it IS natural that they exhibit more interest in things and 
people, possess wider span of consciousness and respond more 
vigorously to the demands of the external world. On the contrary, 
because the social and self-insight of the retarded child is limited, 
his handling of the interpersonal relationships is poor. The 
unfavourable attitudes of the social group tend to isolate such 
children not only socially but also psychologically with the result 
that apathy and maladjustive reactions develop as most natural 
consequences Our present findings concerning factor A are largely 
m agreement with those of Cattell (1963) 

Factor B (general mental capacity vs mental defect) is a factor 
of general intelligence The high scorer on this factor is characterized 
as intelligent, thoughtful, conscientious, smart and alert while the 
low scorer is unintelligent, unreflective, conscienceless and dull. Table 
3.1 again shows superior mean score for the normal group e. g., 
12.20 which IS significantly higher than 7 42, the mean score obtained 
by the EMR group Since the groups compared fundamentally differ 
along the continum of mental ability, it should not surprize us to 
note such a big difference in the mean scores obtained by the two 
groups as is evident from Table 3.1. 

Children are also found to differ significantly on factor C on 
which high scores measure ego-stength and low scores measure 
general emotionality The obtained mean scores for the normal and' 
the retarded groups are 9.36 and 6 20 respectively, the difference 
being significant beyond 01 level The difference may be 
thonght of as an evidence of relatively high incidence of emotional’ 
disturbance among the mentally retarded subjects The high-C 
individuals, the normal group in the present case, appear more 
emotionally controlled and socially mature with the result that 
they are better prepared for adequate social adjustment Sucht 
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individuals generally tend to be realistic, steadfast, persevering and 
morally dependable On the contrary, the low-C individuals, the 
retarded children in the present study, are more or less lacking in 
frustration-tolerance owing to loss of emotional control More often 
than not they are evaluative, changeable, excitable and morally 
undependable as a result of poor dynamic organization of the ego. 
It is probably that most retarded children face unusual hazaids in 
personality development and that ilie more seveie forms of emotional 
disturbance play a causative role in producing intellectual deficit It 
can be observed that for all retarded children, whatever the source 
of their retardation, problems of living are made more stressful by 
difficulties m problem solvingand foresight, by experience of failure 
and by a number of other factors which are associated with both 
limited intelligenceand with being unable to satisfy fully the demands 
of family and society. 

Considering factors F (surgency vs desuigency), it can be 
found from Table 3 1 that the normal subjects again score signifi¬ 
cantly higher than the retarded subjects. The mean score obtained 
by the normal group is 6 96 while that obtained by the retarded 
group IS 5 08 In Catlell’s system the surgency-desurgency dimension 
IS very clearly defined and is regarded as one of the most important 
source traits of personality But as can be seen, both the mean values 
obtained by the two groups in the present .study are moderate scores 
(in the vicinity of the mediam value of 7) in a scale where there is the 
possibility of securing 12 as the maximum score, It can be concluded 
fiom the above fact, therefore, that the traits as sumed to be measured 
by factor F are moderately expressed during the middle childhood 
stage to which the subjects of the piesent study belong Similar 
results pertaining to factor F have also been found by Lai (1968) in a 
study of elementaiy school-going childien’s personlaity using the 
ESPQ Children scoiing high on F are enthusiastic, optimistic and 
self confident The positive end of the scale is also loaded with 
cheerfulness, sociality, talkativeness placidity, adaptability and 
tiustfulncss The law-F child, on the contrary, is chaiacterized as 
depressed, pessimistic, self-deprecating, subdued, taciturn, worrying 
and suspicious A law-F child is likely to feel miserable without 
reason and become sensitively introspective 

Research evidence has shown that the high-F child generally 
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-comes from relatively secure and affectionate family environment 
while the home of the low-F child is characterized by affectional 
deprivation (Cattell, 1963) Since the retarded child is surrounded 
in his school and neighbourhood by a group of normal children who 
do not understand his special needs and limitations and who always 
expect normal and intelligent behavioui from him, an extremely 
taxing situation is aioused for him But due to his limited capacity 
such a child fails to satisfy his class-mates and family members and 
consequently suffers from frustration and humahation With such 
unhappy and cruel experiences they find life hazardous and self- 
deprecation and depression follow as natural psychological conse¬ 
quences of affectional deprivation in majoiity of cases. This view 
is also supported by Uday Shanker (1976) who comments that "quite 
a no, of beggais, paupers, truants, vagrants, sex-perverts, thieves 
and criminals are from amongst the mentally handicapped.” 

The scores on factor G are also found to discriminate well bet¬ 
ween the normal and the educable mentally retarded children. 
The mean values for the normal group and the letarded 
group, as indicated in Table 3.1, are 7,76 and 6 00 respectively and 
the obtained difference is highly significant (p< 01). Factor G is a 
measure of conscientiousness and relates to the super-ego strengh or 
character of the individual In young children it repiesents their 
ability to incorpoiale the values of the adult world The high scoring 
child at the middle childhood stage is likely to incoiporatethe values 
relating to achievement in school setting The positive end of the 
scale IS loaded with perseverance, responsibility, attentiveness and 
emotional stability while the low or the negative end is loaded with 
frivolousiiess, neglectfulness and changeability. An appieciable loading 
of character lactors, such as lack of peiseveiance, uniehability, lack 
of self-disciplme and irresponsibility in general ability factor has 
empirically been shown by Cbasscll (1935) also 

In the present study the normal children happen to be the 
high scoreis on factor G and the retarded ones the low scores and 
thus the above mentioned negative traits characteristic of the low-G 
get associated with the mentally retarded children These associations 
may be iiiteipreted in many different ways First, children with low 
intelligence usually have their personality training inadequately 
organized by their patents who themselves are generally of low intelli¬ 
gence and low social status. Second, low intelligence of the child may 
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have Jts effect directly upon his own experiences. For example, the 
feeling of worthlessness and ego frustration which seem to be asso¬ 
ciated with low intelligence often inevitably lead the retarded child 
to greater failure in seeking for satisfaction m a competitive society 

Factor H which is a measure of parmia vs. threctia constitutes 
a component of extroversion-introversion continuum and hence 
appears to have some resemblance to factor A (cyclothymia vs 
schizothymia) As can be seen from Table 3.1 the normal subjects 
obtain higher scores than the retarded subjects on this factor and the 
difference is significant beyond 01 level of confidence, This shows 
that the normal children (the high-H) are adventurous, gregarious, 
kindly frank and like meeting people while the retarded children 
(the low-H) are shy, timid, withdiawn, convinced of their inferiority, 
slow and impeded in expression As Cattell (1950) has found, the 
high scorer on factor H is sociable in the sense that he interacts 
freely and confidently with people With children in the ape-range 7 
to 12 it IS commonly observed that they develop unusual love for 
gang-hfe which provides them with ample opportunity not only for 
free social mixing but also for trying new things, expressing boldness 
and exhibiting abundance of emotional responses. As they get such 
opportunities repeatedly their is a steady growth in the traits of 
adventurousness and the normal child becomes socially bold, 
uninhibited and spontaneous 

It is commonly believed that low intelligence inevitably leaves 
its mark on personality pattern But as has been shown by more 
recent studies, this is not because of mental deficiency perse but 
rather on account of the attitudes of the parents, teachers and social 
group toward the mentally retarded These attitudes in turn are 
undoubtedly influenced by the way a person behaves, But it would be 
a hasty generalization to arrive at the conclusion that all persons are 
a like influenced by the attitudes of the social group and significant 
persons in the child’s enviionment As a matter of fact, how 
markedly different the personality patterns of the mentally retarded 
children are from those of the normal ones depends mainly upon 
how they are treated by people and how able they are to recognise 
their inferiority As can easily be understood, children with 
restricted mental ability or retarded mental growth often exhibit 
poor self and social insight and fail to comprehend the situations as 
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quickly and accurately as the normal children This maRes them 
look not only different but also ridiculous in the eyes of the group 
members. As a result the metally retarded child tends to become 
shy, withdrawing and timid and this kind of timidity makes him 
dislike occupation with personal contacts and genetates in him 
discoDcern for all that goes around The findings of the present 
study confirm those of Hutt and Gibby (1958) on this point. 

Children are also found to differ significantly on factor I m 
which high scores measure piemsia or tender mindedncss and low 
scores measure harria or tough-mindedness. The mean scores 
obtained by the normal and the retarded groups are 8.52 and S 28 
respectively, the difference being highlysignificant(p<; 01) Evidently 
the normal childien fall toward the positive end and the retarded 
children toward the negative end of the scale The high scoring 
individuals on factor I are intensely tendermmded and as such 
develop an instinctive disliking for everything that is crude and 
rough They tend to he relatively imaginative, aestheticminded and 
artistic By contrast, the low scoring children are tough-minded and 
thick-skinned. The low scorer is also independent and unaffected' 
but lacks artistic feelings. He is sometimes hard, cynical and smug_ 
Here again our general theory holds true that an individual’s level 
of general intelligence powerfully affects the pattern of his. 
personality. The attitude of the family members, classmates^ 
teachers and of those residing in the close neighbourhood influence 
the mentally retarded child so unfavourably that with the passage 
of time he becomes self-comlacent, unenterpnziiig, lucking social' 
qualities and athletic interests This generalization is also supported 
by other empirical findings in the realm of personality. It has been 
found by Eysenck that lack of initative, narrow range of interests, 
apathy and poor organization of personality are very closely 
associated with mental retardation 

Considering the responses of the two groups to the items of 
factor N, one may note from Table 3 1 that significantly superior 
mean score has been earned by the children of the normal group. 
The mean values for the noimal and the retarded children are 4 28 
and 2,40 respectively High scores on factor N measure shrewdness 
and low scores simplicity As empirically established, the traits 
assumed to be measured by this factor are not adequately expressed 
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duriag the middle childhood stage to which the children employed in 
the present study belong This fact is well confirmed by the poor 
mean scores obtained by the subjects of both the groups compared 
Mean scores of 4 28 and 2 40 (which are much less than 7, the 
median scale value) are relatively low values on a scale where there 
IS the possibility of scoring 12 as maximum In view of this fact, 
although the diff is highly significant it would not be correct to say 
that the children of the normal group are shrewd and those of the 
retarded group are simple What can be more precisely stated m the 
light of the obtained results IS that the normal children may be 
thought of as less simple, less sentimental and socially more skillful 
than the retarded children employed in this study. 

It has been found that the high scorer on N is opportunistic, 
realistic and skillful He is also flevible m viewpoint, alert m 
manners, polished and makes an intellectual, unsentimental and 
analytical approach to situations. On the contrary, the low scorer is 
clumsy, awkward, simple, sentimental and socially unskillful. Owing 
to limited mental ability, the retarded children fail to show 
independence of mmd and efficient thinking which characterize the 
bright children 

The only factor on which the retarded subjects have obtained 
significantly higher scores than the normal subjects is factor O which 
measures guilt-proneness vs confidence. As is evident from Table 
3.1, the mean score for the normal group is 3 20 while that for the 
retarded group is 4.40. Considering the magnitude of these values. 
It can be stated that both are low scores and aie definitely much 
less than 7 which is the median value of the scale It might be 
assumed, therefore, that like factor N factor O is also moderately 
expressed during the middle childhood stage with which the present 
study is concerned 

Research literature shows that the high scoier on factor O is 
full of worries with the outcome that he feels over fatigued by 
exciting situations, loses sound sleep,exhibits inadequacy for meeting 
the demands of everyday life-situations Such a child is depressed 
and given to brooding. He does not feel accepted in groups or free 
to participate. High factor O score is very common in clinical groups 
of all types. On the contrary, the low scorer on O is confident and 
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feels secure and is not adversely affected in situations giving rise 
to irritability, anxiety and depression. Such a child has a mature 
confidence in himself and his capacity to deal with things. 

It is a well-attested fact that high degree of confidence and 
feeling of security is associated with normal personality pattern 
which IS moulded by superior intellectual endowment and superior 
socio-cultural environment. Evidently the normal children who have 
secured lower mean score can be thought of as possessing the traits 
of confidence and security feeling m greater degree as compared to 
the retarded children. Probably it is because of this reason that 
they are able to deal with practical situations more adequately. On 
the other hand, because of low intellectual ability the mentally 
retarded get worried on trifling matters, fail to adjust and 
consequently become depressed It is on this account that they are 
usually not accepted in groups and feel isolated 

When the non-discriminatory factors are considered, we find 
from Table 3.1 that such factors are four in number, e. g., D, E, J 
and Q"*. On the last three factors the mean scores are slightlyrel 
higher for the retarded group, but in no case the difference is 
significant Factor D (excitability vs emotional control) is one 
of the factors m Cattell’s system that have not been sufficiently 
confirmed by independent researches. From the obtained results it 
appears that the possible influence of intelligence is not effective to 
any appreciable extent in the case of the traits assumed to be assessed 
by this factor Factor E measures dominance vs submission. 
The high E child is found to be self-assertive, boastful, aggiessive 
and pugnacious while the low E child is submissive, modest, 
complacent, meek, quiet and timid However, this pattern is found 
to alter with age The high E children present moie behaviour 
problems at the middle childhood stage (cattell, 1963) As we have 
already seen, the retarded children also present behaviour problems in 
general As such, it should not surprize us to note that no significant 
difference appears between the responses of the normal and the 
retarded groups to the items of factor E Factor J is also not 
sufficiently confirmed by independent research and hence findings 
on this factor connot be regarded conclusive. Finally, factor Q‘ which 
measures ergic tension does not differentiate between normal and 
retarded children Mean scores for both the groups fall toward the 
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negative end of the scale. It may be concluded from these results 
that perhaps levels of tense behaviour is not so high during the 
middle childhood stage and that djtference in tense behaviour createdi 
by general mental ability does not emerge sufficiently prior to the- 
onset of puberty or adolescence. 

SUMMARY OF SECTION I 

^ The mam findings on this section can be briefly summed up 
as follow : 

(1) The variable of intelligence has been found to be positively- 
correlated with as many as seven source tiaits of personality 
empirically confirmed and designated by Cattell as factors 
A, C, F, G, H, I and N- 

(2) Empirical evidence has been obtained to show that 
intelligence IS negative correlated with factor 0 on which 
high scores measure gmlt-proneness and low scorers, 
measure the trait of confidence, 

(3) The two groups of normal and mentally retarded children- 
are found to differ significantly on each of the factors. 
A, B, C, F, G, H, I, N and' O, all’ differences being, 
significant beyond 01 level of confidence. 

(4) Factors D, E, J and Q* do not discriminate between the 
normal and the retarded groups during the middle 
childhood stage and seem to be little influenced, by the- 
variable of intelligence 

(5) On the whole children with normal intellectual are ability 
are found to be sociable (A+), emotionally stable (C-f 
enthusiastic (F+), conscientious.(G-f), adventurous (H+), 
tendermmded (I+), realistic (N + ) and confident fO—) 

By contrast, the educable mental-retardate (EMR) may be 
characterized as cold (A—), emotionally unstable (C—), 
depressed (F—>, undependable {G~), withdrawn (H— 
toughmmded (I—>, simple (N-);and guilt-prone (0 + J. 



11. Personality Characteristics 
of Juvenile Delinquents 

Research literature provides ample evidence to show that 
personality patterns of delinquent children are markedly different 
from those of the non-delinquents On the basis of some represen¬ 
tative studies of juvenile delinquency by Healy and Bromer (1936), 
'Burt (1948) and Glueck and Glueck (1950) certain generalizations 
may be made while delineating personality differences between 
normal children and juvenile delinquents As a group delinquents 
have been found to be much more socially assertive, defiant, 
ambivalent to authority, resentful, hostile, impulsive and less self- 
controlled, less submissive to authority, less conventional m ideas and 
behaviour, less cooperative and less fearful of failure and defeat 
(Glueck and Glueck, 1950) They also develop negative self-concept 
and think less well of themselves than the normals (Reed and 
■Cuadra, 1957) In a sample of 11 to 19 yr. old school-going children 
oedipus feelings, father rivalry and rivalry with immediates emerged 
as characteristic traits among delinquents (Chauhanand Dixit, 1965), 

Close relationships are found between delinquency and poverty, 
low social status, defective discipline m the home, living m a disor¬ 
ganized area, broken homes, neurotic parents, absence of recreational 
facilities and the like. West (1969) found that social handicap 
(poor income, poor housing, large family and dependence on social 
agencies) was the most important single factor discriminating bet¬ 
ween delinquent and non-delinquent children It should not, how¬ 
ever, follow from this that there is direct causal link between social 
adversity and conduct disorder but this may well mean that parents 
with personality defects are most adversely affected by poor housing, 
low income and large unphaned families. 

Development of antisocial and immoral behaviour patterns 
•among the delinquent children can be interpreted in terms of some 
hereditary, environmental and situational factors. Many antisocial 
acts may have causal connection with low intelligence. It can be 
■easily understood that a child with low intelligence has only poor 
foresight as to the antisocial consequences of his behaviour. Low 
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intelligence also increases the child’s frustrations and thus engenders; 
pugnacity in him. Similarly, low intelligence tends to reduce the 
child’s capacity to enjoy the activities which are sublimated by his 
culture. This fact seems to explain adequately why children with low 
intelligence develop stronger tendency for antisocial behaviour than 
those with high intelligence Delinquency may also result from a 
defective super-ego development which so often takes place in poor 
socio-cultural milieu. Defective training or immoral education 
imparted to the child by the agency of an unsatisfactory home or 
even moral education pursued with unsatisfactory discipline tend tO' 
foster a poorly integrated and poorly developed super-ego in him. 
When this is the cause, juvenile delinquents donot show much con¬ 
cern for moral standards or duty either in themselves or m others 

The preceding paragraphs may serve as an introduction to the 
problems to be discussed in more specific terms and in greater details 
in this section of Chapter IV The above generalizations may also 
be helpful in interpreting the personality and behaviour differences 
as demonstrated by the test scores earned by the groups of normal 
and delinquent children on the thirteen factors of the ESPQ m the- 
pfesent study. The data obtained have been recorded in Table 3 2. 

An examination of Table 3.2 reveals that all the thirteen factors 
of the test significantly discriminate between the normal and the 
delinquent groups of children, the p being less than 01 m each case- 
It also reveals that superior mean scores have been earned on five 
factors (A, B, C, G and I) by the normal group while higher mean 
scores have been obtained on the remaining eight factors 
(D, E, F, H, J, N, 0-f-Q‘‘) by the delinquents Thus the normal; 
children falling toward the positive and of the five scales mentioned! 
above may be thought of as possessing traits of sociobility (A-f), 
mental capacity (B-j-). ego-strength (C+), conscientiousness or 
character (G-f) and tender-mindedness (I-f) m high degree as is 
indicated by the magnitude of the critical latio values m all these 
cases The demonstrated superiority of mean scores of the normal 
children over the juvenile delinquents will be discussed first m the 
light of the theoretical generalizations currently available in the 
relevant research literature. 


Factors A measures the trait cyclothymia vs. schizothymia the 
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high scorer on which is characterized as warm, sociable cooperative 
and adaptable In the present study the normal children are the 
high scorers and evidently their superiority on this, factor fulfils our 
natural expectation. Such children are well adjusted to their social 
surroundings and possess high degree of mental capacity (factor B). 
They are also high in super-ego strength or character (factor G) 
Ample research evidence is available to show that factor A is highly 
and positively correlated with factor B (intelligence) and factor G 
(conscientiousness) It can be argued in the light of this fact, there¬ 
fore, that normal children are better socialized exhibit more moral 
behaviour and follow rules of conduct to a greater extent as 
compared to the delinquent children On the contrary, the delin¬ 
quents, because of their associations with unsatisfactory homes tend 
to develop defective super-ego and easily get involved m antisocial 
behaviour without much foresight with regard to their consequences. 

Consiering facter B (general intelligence vs. mental deficiency), 
it can be found from Table 3 2 that normal subjects have earned 
superior mean scores than the delinquents This suggests some kind 
of causal relationship between mental deficiency and delinquency. It 
further indicates that, in general, juvenile delinquents are less intelli¬ 
gent than non-delinquents. It may be parent hetically stated that 
while our parent findings are in agreement with those of Burt (1941) 
and of Bagot (T 41), some more recent studies by woodward (1955) 
and wallin (1956) have yielded markedly different results (poor 
correlation) concerning relationship of mental deficiency and socio- 
pathic behaviour But, as has already been observed, low inlelhn- 
gence can operate in several ways to engender antisocial and 
immoral behaviour in the child Delii quency may be viewed as a 
child’s reaction to satisfy, his compensatory needs created by his 
failuie in school or it may be considered as an act resulting from the 
child’s lack of foresight regarding antisocial consequences of his 
behaviour 

The two groups under consideiation also diffei significantly on 
factor C on which high scores arc obtained by the normal group and 
the low scores by the delinquent group The difference between the 
two mean scores is highly significant (p< 01) High scores on this 
factor measure ego-strength and low scores measure general emotiona¬ 
lity. This evidently shows that the subjects of the delinquency group 
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are poor la ego strength and exhibit a marked tendency to emotional 
instability. As we can see, the child with C-trait is more or less 
lacking in frustration-tolerance owing to loss of emotional control. 
Such children are also found to be morally undependable as a result 
of poor dynamic organization of the ego. Whatever the particular 
mechanisms through which home operates m ego and super-ego 
formation, it is clear from accumulated empirical evidence that parents 
are extremely potential socializing agents Emotional instability 
manifesting itself m the parents and rejection of children by them 
become highly destructive factors m the super-ego formation 
obviously children experiencing these unusual hazaids in their 
formative years are bound to become delinquents 

In the piesent set of comparisons two more factors, namely, 
factoi G (conscientiousness or character) and factor I (tendermmde- 
■dness vs toughmindedness) also discriminate significantly between 
the delinquent and the non-deimquent groups of children. The mean 
values foi the normal and the delinquent groups are 7.67 and 6 02 
respectively on factor G and 8 52 and 5 64 respectively on factor I 
The difference in each case is significant beyond the 01 level of 
cenfidence. On both the factors higher mean scores have been 
obtained by the normal children High scores on factor G indicate 
that the middle childhood stage is likely to incorporate the values 
relating to achievements in school-setting (Cattell 1963) The posi.ive 
end of this scale is loaded with conscieniiouness qualities such as 
perseverance, resoonsibility, attentiveness and emotional stability 
while the low or the negative end is loaded with frivolousness, 
Bieglectfulness and chingeability Thus factor G is a measure of 
conscientiousness and relates to the super-ego strength or character 
of the individual In the light of the results of the present study, it 
can be observed that the low scoreis on factor G, namely, the delin¬ 
quent subjects lack ability to incorporate the values of the adult- 
world This fact can be interpreted m the light of some theoretical 
generalizations and practical observations One of the most plausible 
explanations advanced in this context may be stated in terms of the 
possibilities of ego-failure The ego of the child which is the only 
integrating and willing consciousness is placed between the 
id demandand the super-ego punishment Under these circumstances 
either the ego of the child is withdrawn from reality contact or it 
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compromises with the id to suppress the super-ego at the middle 
childhood stage to which the subjects of the present study belong 

So far as factor I is concerned, superior performance of the 
normal children indicates development of trait qualities like tender- 
mindedness, introspectiveness and imaginativeness On the contrary 
low scoreis on factor I, as is found in the case of the delinquent 
subjects m th/s study, mean toughmindedness and independence As 
stated by Cattell (1950), on the negative end of this source trait not 
only maturity and responsibility are found but also a certain rigidity 
and smugness Thus factor I is not a factor of dynamic integration 
or character soundness like source traits C and G but a factor of 
temperament In the light of these facts it can easily be under¬ 
stood as to why the non delinquent children exhibit on instinctive 
disliking for crude people and occupations and develop positive 
interest m creative activities while the delinquents take unusual 
inteiest m what is basically rough and clumsy This is so because 
the delinquent children generally come from poverty stricken homes 
where the child gets very little chances for actualizing his aesthetic 
qualities. The surroundings are comparatively static and there is 
hardly any exposure to stimulate imaginativeness or artistic a tributes, 

The other set of factors on which the delinquent children have 
made superior performance includesfactorsD, E, H, J, N, O and Qh 
Factor D measures excitability vs. emotional control and the high 
scorer on this factors is found to exhibit distress on slight provoca¬ 
tion This distress susceptibility may appear because of the handi¬ 
caps ol impoverishedenvironment which deprives the growing children 
from developing sufficient emotional control. A comparison of 
factor D with factoi C (ego-strength vs. general emotionality) also 
reveals that they are negatively correlated with each other so that 
the low scorers on factor C are found to be high scorers on factor D. 
This is a fact which is empirically substantiated by the results of the 
present study It may be observed from Table 3 2 that the delin¬ 
quent group which obtains lowei mean scores on factor C has 
earned significantly higher mean values on factor D than the normal 
nondelinquent children. 


Considering factor E, it is found from Table 3 2 that the delin¬ 
quent and the nondelinquent (normal) groups obtain 4.20 and 2,78 
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respectively as mean values on this factor, the difference being signi¬ 
ficant beyond .01 level of confidence Although both the values are 
low on a scale where there is the possibility of scoring 12 as the 
maximum, they indicate that the characteristic assumed to be 
measured by this factor are developed to a much greater extent in 
the delinquent group than in the normal group Factor E measures 
dominance vs. submission traits of personality and the high E 
children are found to be self-assertive, boastful, aggressive and 
pugnacious. Research evidence also indicates that dominance as a 
source of personality in children is highly loaded with disobedience 
and antisocial behaviour and some psychologists including Cattell' 
(1963) believe dominance to be associated with defiance of convention 
and religious authority. It can be seen that these tiaits are well-nigh 
universally exhibited by the delinquent population and that the high 
E children present more behaviour problems at the middle childhood 
stage. This fact seems to be largely supported by the findings of the 
present study. 

Delinquent subjects have obtained superior mean score on- 
factor F (surgency vs. desurgency) also and thus are found to be 
cheerful, energetic, talkative, enthusiastic, optimistic and self- 
confident. But as is clear from Table 3 2, mean scores of both the 
normal as well as the delinquent groups are in the vicinity of the 
median value of the scale, namely, 7. Thus the results indicate that 
althouih the two groups differ significantly, the characteristics 
associated with factor F develop only moderately during the middle 
childhood stage Behavioural differences on factor F are more 
clearly evident between extreme scores rather than when the scores 
fall toward the middle of the scale For example, the individuls very 
low in F feel miserable without reason and become sensitively 
introspective and those very high in it may develop mama Both the 
states represent extreme deviations from normalcy and are seen only 
rarely Research evidence shows that people very more from day in 
this trait than in any other and that not only inter-individual 
differences but also intra-individual variations are obsered with 
respect to this source trait Keeping these facts in view, it can be 
said that surgency (high F) is not a characteristic which is possessed 
exclusively by some special type of children rather its appearance 
IS contingent upon temperamental shifts of the individual person 
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So far as the point of obtaining higher scores by the delinquent 
group IS concerned, these findings are in the anticipated direction. 

Superior performance of the delinquent group is also recorded' 
for factor H which is a component of extroversion-introversion 
continum The mean scores of the delinquent and the normal! 
groups are 8 04 and 6 94 respectively and the difference is highly 
significant Evidently the subjects of the delinquent group can be 
considered to be more extroverted than the subjects of the normal 
group It may be recalled that opposite result have been obtained 
on factor A (sociability) which bears a certain amount of resemblance 
to factor H, namely, that normal children exhibit moie sociability 
than the juvenile delinquents This contradiction of facts maybe 
resolved when we consider the differences found between the two 
factors. Firstly, a high scorer on factor A is sociable in the sense 
that he shows positive emotional responses to people while the high 
scorer on factor H is sociable m the sense that he interacts freely 
and confidently with people Secondly, factor A is an environmental- 
mold factor according to Cattell and may be distinguished from 
factor H which is constitutional or hereditary source trait. As such, 
different response patterns of the delinquent group may naturally be 
expected on the two factors, A and H. The results obtained in the 
present context, therefore, are in the anticipated direction and 
qualities such as adventurousness, impulsiveness frivolousness, 
playful lack of conscientiousness and strong sex-interest appear only 
natural traits with the juvenile delinquents 

Similar trends can be noted for the remaining four factors, 
e. g., J N O and Q"* aiso Delinquency group consistently obtains 
significantly higher mean scores on all of these factors. Although 
factor J IS not sufficiently confirmed by independent researches, the 
high J child IS known to be individualistic and critical of others 
while the low scorer is freely expressive, active and uncritical 
Considering the usual patterns of the thoughts and actions that 
characterize the delinquent population, it can be said that the 
results on factor J fulfil our general expectation Higher mean scores 
on factor N (shrewdness vs simplicity), factor O (guilt-proneness 
vs. confidence) and factor 0* (ergic tension vs. composure) are 
also m the expected direction The high scorer is shrewd, 
opportunistic and skillful (N), guilt-prone, subjectively distressed 
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aad worried (0) and often lacks orderliness (Q^). These qualities 
are such that aptly characterize children given to delinquency 
and antisocial activities As anticipated the delinquent children 
have to handle more complex and unusual situations in their day to 
■day life, they become shrewd, opportunistic and skillful under the 
influence of baffling life experiences to which nondelinquents are 
seldom exposed It may be recalled that delinquent children have 
.also been found to be dominant (factor E) in the present comparison. 
Being more conditioned to assume the social roles of dominance is 
manifested by their relative lack of confidence, and having more 
worries and anxities they become clumsy m meeting day to day 
demands of life (factor 0 ) They also experience irrational worries 
created by trifling issues and are consequently under self-generated 
tensions and irritability (factor Q^). 

SUMMARY OF SECTION II 

The mam findings on this section may be briefly summed up 
as follows ‘ 

1. Highly significant differences have been obtained between 
the normal and the delinquent groups of children on albthe 
thirteen factors of the ESPQ. The delinquent children have 
obtained superior mean scores on Factois D,E, F, H, J, N, O 
and Qh The mean scores of the normal group are higher 
on factors A, B, C, G and I 

2 . The delinquent children may be characterized as more 
excitable (D+), more dominant (E+), more enthusiastic 
lE + ), more adventurous (H+), more individualistic (J+), 
more quilt-prone (0+) and more tense (Q‘'+) than the 
normal childien At the same time the delinquent children 
are also found to be less sociable (A—), less intelligent 
{B—), less emotionally controlled (C—) less conscientious 
(G—) and less tenderminded (I—) as compared to the 
normal ones. 



111. Personality Characteristicsr of 
Maladjusted Children 

That the normal and the maladjusted children develop different 
patterns of personality has been amply shown by numerous clmicar 
studies on neurotic children Most of such studies utilizing observa¬ 
tional and other non-quantitative techniques have yielded qualitative- 
facts of high theoretical and practical significance However, a few 
attempts made in recent years to measure and quantify personality 
differences between populations of normal and malad]usted children 
are mainly concerned with some source traits of personality identified' 
by R iB Cattell The obiective test data have been interpreted in 
the light of relevant theoretical generalizations Before the results of 
the present study are discussed m this section in greater details, it 
seems appropriate to make a passing reference to some more- 
characteristic features exhibited by maladjusted children and to some 
background causes of adjustive failure 

As a group the socially-emotionallymaladjusted children during 
the middle childhood and late childhood stages are found to display 
serious mtrapersonality conflicts, disturbed interpersonal relation¬ 
ships, role confusion, obsessional pieoccupation with work or 
shirking work and negative selfimage associated with the feeling that 
they are useless, inadequate and likely to be rejected by their social 
group (Khatri, 1965). Ackerson identified nervousness, restlessness- 
and irritability as syndromes among maladjusted children. Lora and 
Jenkins (1953) have also extracted some factors of behaviour 
symptomatic of maladjustment These factors are unsocialized 
aggression, socialized delinquency, withdrawal and schizoid 
tendencies Similarly, emotional coldness, inconsistency, negligence 
and uncooperativeness have been isolated as symptoms of adjustive 
failure among children by Frazee (1953) 

Anxiety has been identified as the fundamental psychological' 
cause of maladjustment, which stems liom self-dissatisfaction The 
child IS unhappy about himself and dislikes himself to the point 
where he becomes self-iejectant (Hirlock, 1976) Self-rejection 
develops in the child on account of unrealistic expectations, 
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-environmental obstacles, unfavourable social attitudes, personal 
limitations, severe emotional strains, and repeated failures It is also 
caused by the childs identification with maladjusted people, lack 
of self-peispectivc, poor childhood training and lack of motivation 
Branch (1937) found that maladjustment m pre-school children was 
related to parental tension over sex, dominance-supmission, double 
standards of discipline, insufficient affection, extra-marital relations, 
work, fi lends and relatives but not over leisure habits, criticalness of 
partners, tastes and finances. Some writers have emphasized the 
effects of inadequate socialization of the child, defective ago structure 
and an excessive superego in the causation of maladjustment m 
children. 

Adjustment process is often regarded as closely related to the 
•process of identification. Identification may be viewed as a process 
of introjecting the thoughts and actions of some ideal person and it 
serves as a means of tension-reduction by one's assumption of traits, 
attitudes, habits and roles of others Identification is basic to the 
development of social behaviour such as sympathy and cooperation 
But the ability to place one self in another’s position depends upon 
learned reactions The earliest training in identification takes place 
with reterence to the mother How a person responds to himself and 
to others is determined in part by these early social contacts with the 
parent Later, identification is extended to other .persons, e, g , 
father, brothers, sisters, relatives and friends Participation in group 
life IS absolutely dependent on the ability of the individual to identify 
himself with others, wants, aims and manner of securing their 
satisfaction It is through such mutual common identification that 
cooperative habits, attitudes and traits arise 

Table 3.3, reveals that the socially-emotionally maladjusted 
children significantly differ from normal children on all the thirteen 
factors of the ESPQ, the difference being significant at 01 level for 
eleven factors and at 05 level for factors D and N, The raw mean 
scores obtained by the maldad justed group are higher on six factors, 
namely, D, E, G, J, O and while those earned by the normal 
group are superior on the remaining seven factors e g., A, B, C, 
F, H, I and N Thus the maladjusted children whose performance on 
the said scales is found to be superior may be characterized as more 
excitable (D+), more aggressive (E-h), more cautious (G+), more 
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individualistic (J+), more guiltprone (0+) and more emotionally 
tense (Q''+) than normal children Regarding the remaining seven 
factors on which the normal children have earned higher raw score 
mean Values, the members of the socially-emotionally maladjusted 
(SEM) group may be thought of as showing more schizoid tendencies 
{A—), low intelligence (B—), low ego-strength (C—), low surgency 
(F—), more mtro-versive tendencies (H—), more tough-mindedness 
(I—) and more awkwardness (N—) 

Factor A measures the source trait cyclothymia vs schizothymia 
on which the high scorer is characterized as sociable, warm and 
co-operative and the low scorer, on the contrary, is found to express 
schizoid tendencies, is cold and remains aloof. In the present 
comparison, as is evident from Table 3.3, the normal children fall 
toward the positive side of the scale, their mean score being 7 16 
and the maladjusted children toward the negative side, their mean 
score being only 5 50 This observed superiority of the normal group 
over the maladjusted children fulfils our natural expectation as the 
dormal children in general are better socialized and socially- 
emotionally better adjusted Since the normal children are also 
found to possess higher degree of mental ability (factor B), they 
demonstrate more interest in people and things and respond more 
vigoursly to the demands of the outside world. On the contrary, 
the maladjusted children constantly remain under the depressing 
influence of personal unhappiness, worry and anxiety with the result 
that their handling of interpersonal relationships is awfully poor 

Ihe demonstrated superiority of mean score of the normal 
group on factor B (mental capacity vs mental defect) over themala- 
djusted group clarifies that intelligence affects of quality of the child’s 
adjustment The maladjusted child being poor in intellectual capacity 
builds up an unrealistic self-concept which leads to self-rejection, 
and self-rejection, in turn, is accompanied with poor personal and 
social adjustments It can be concluded from this fact that intellectual 
capacity influences peisonality directly through the kind of life adjust¬ 
ments the child makes and indirectly through judgments others make 
of him on the basis of his intellectual achievements Their judgments 
of him, in turn, affect his evaluation of himself Intellectual deficit 
also affects recreational interests, achievements and the degree of social 
acceptance the child enj'oys Intelligence affects adjustment of the child 
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in several areas of behaviour, such as, values and morality, values are 
developed by direct learning and through the mechanism of mdenti- 
fication. Since social-moral values are developed both under the 
influence of social and cultural pressures as well as on the basis of 
personal preference and needs of the individual very often conflicting 
values result. This state of affairs affects the kind of adjustment the 
person makes in his personal life and social relationships The child’s- 
resolution of these conflicts also affects his personality and 
adjustment 

Children arealsofoundtodiffersignificantlywithrespect to adjust¬ 
ment on factor C the high scorer on which has sufficient ego-strength 
and the low scorens considered to be a victim of general emotionality. 
In the present set of comparison the normal group has obtained 
a mean score of 9 36 while that obtained by the subjects of the mal¬ 
adjusted group is only 6.66 on this factor. The differences is highly 
significant (p< .01). It is evident from the very definition of the term 
maladjustment that people who fail to establish good adjustment are 
found to be emotionally disturbed Among such children as are 
maladiusted negative and unpleasant emotions are more frequent and 
mtensethan among the normal children who are well adjusted It is a 
common experience that where fear, anger and jealously predominate 
feelings of insecurity and unhappiness leading to maladjustments- 
result. It can also be easily understood how emotional disturbance 
on the part of a child leads to social maladjustment. When the 
negative emotions of a child become generalized, as is seen in anxiety 
and hostility, negative attitudes toward people develop and malad- 
justive behaviour appears 

The adjustment of the child is also damaged by what is known 
as emotional stress. Emotional stress may be thought of as a genera¬ 
lized state of heightened emotionality which becomes persistent 
and habitual m due course of time Emotional stress indirectly influ¬ 
ences the personality of the child through the reactions it arouses 
in others The net result is that no child who suffers from emotional 
stress makes good peisonal and social adjustment As the child 
realizes that he has fallen short of the expectations of his parents 
and other significant persons in his social surrounding, he becomes- 
grossly unhappy. 
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Lilce factors A, S’, and C, factor F also demonstrates superior 
performance on the part of the normal group. The obtained meari 
values, as recorded in Table 3 3 are 6 96 for the normal group an<i 
4.26 for the maladjusted group. The difference is significant beyond 
.01 level of confidence. Considering the magnitudes of these values, it 
can be remarked that both fall below the median value of the scale, 
e. g, 7. It IS clear from this that subjects of both the groups, 
demonstrate the same personality characteristics in varying degrees 
The factor in question is a measure of surgency vs. desurgency and 
the obtained mean scores imply that both the groups are characterized 
as desurgent groups which are found to be depressed, passimistic, 
self-depiecating, subdued, taciturn, worrying and suspicious, the 
normal group possessing these traits in much lower degree It is these 
characteristics which are universally observed in children who are 
socially emotionally maladjusted Such children are also found to feel 
miserable without reason and become sensitively introspective. As. 
reseaich evidence has shown, they come from homes which are 
characterized byaffectional deprivation So far as the normal children 
are concerned, their mean score falling toward the median value of 
the scale indicates the point of neutrality on the surgency-desurgency 
continuum. It would be more precise, therefore, to state that the 
normal group possesses in only moderate degree the characteristics, 
assumed to be measured by factor F. 

Coming to factor H which measures traits like parmia vs_ 
threctia and constitutes a component of extroversion-introversion 
continum, we find from Table 3 3 that norma] children again score 
significantly higher mean values than that socially-emotionally 
maladjusted group The low mean score obtained by the maladjusted 
group on factor H may be interpreted in terms of social immaturity 
and feeling of inferiority exhibited by the members of this group. 
The low scorer on this factor is also characterized as shy, timid, 
withdrawn, convinced of his inferiority and impeded in expression 
Normal children, on the contrary, who are the high scorers on factor 
H in the present comparison are gregarious, kindly, adventurous 
and like meeting people Since factor H is positively correlated with 
factor A (sociability), the high H individual is sociable, warm and 
cooperative which constitute syndromes of extroversion. 

Finally, children of the two groups under consideration are 
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also found to differ significantly on factor N (shrewdness vs. 
simpiclity), the meen performance of the normal group being 
superior to that of the maladjusted group. However, the difference 
IS significant only at 05 level of confidence Here again the 
important fact cannot be ignored that both the mean scores (which 
are only 4.28 and 3 80 for the norma! and the maladjusted groups 
respectively) are low values on a scale where there is possibility of 
scoring 12 as maximum They are much less than the median value 
of the scale i. e., 7. Thus the obtained mean values may be taken 
to represent the traits of simplicity, sentimentalism, awakwardness 
and social unskillendness It may also be concluded from the 
results that the source trait ‘shrewdness vs simplicity’ is not 
sufficiently developed among the children of the middle childhood 
stage to which the subjects of the present study belong Comparing 
tlie subjects of the normal and the maladjusted groups on factor N, 
'It can be more precisely observed that both the groups possess the 
same personality characteristics although the children of the normal 
group display them in significantly lower degree than do the children 
of the maladjusted group 

When the factors showing superiority of the maladjusted 
groups over the normal group are considered, it becomes clear from 
Table 3 3 that the difference between the mean scores of the two 
groups on all such factors (D, E, G, I, O and Q*) is significant 
■beyond 01 level But a close scrutiny of data shows that mean 
scores of both the groups fall on the same side of the scale m each 
case except in the case of factor J In the light of this fact, therefore 
It shall be grossly erroneous to jump to the conclusion that subjects 
of the two groups are essentially diametrically opposed with respect 
to their personality characteristics so far as the above factors are 
concerned It would be more accurate to state that subjects of both 
the groups normal and maladjusted possess similar traits as 
assumed to be associated with the factors under consideration 
although the maladjusted children demonstrate these characteristics 
in higher degrees than do the normal children. So far as factor J 
IS concerned, the high scoring children are likely to be indivuahstic 
and critical of others This holds true in the case of the socially- 
emotionally maladjusted children who are found to fall on the 
possitive side of the scale in the present comparison. The normal 
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•children who happen to be the low scorers, on the contrary, may be 
considered as freely expressive, active and uncritical. 

SUMMARY OF SECTION III 

The mam findings of this section may be summed up as 
follows 

(1) Qualitative differences between the personality patterns 
of the normal and the maladjusted children are found to exist most 
clearly on six factors, namely, A (sociability), C (ego-strength), 
F (surgency vs desurgency), H (extroversion—introversion), 
I(tenderminded-toughminded dichotomy) and J (coasthenia-mternal 
restraint vs vigorousness). 

(2) On the remaining seven factors i e B, D, E, G, N, O 
and Q'‘ only uniform characteristics have been noted in the two 
gioups in significantly different degrees 

(3) The socially-emotionally maladjusted (SEM) children are 
found to show schizoid tendencies (A—), general emotionality (C-), 
desurgency (F—), interoversion (H-) lack of artistic tendencies (I—) 
and are critical of others (J+) 


IV. Comparison of the EMR, 

JDG and SEM Children 

This section attempts to present a Comparative appraisal of the 
personality patterns developed by the subjects of the three problem 
groups, namely, the educable mentally retarded, juvenile delinquents 
and the socially-emotionally malaojusted Tables 3.4, 3.5 and 3 6 
record data foi three new paiis-retardates vs delinquents, retarded 
vs maladjusted and delinquents vs maladjusted respectively These 
inter-problem group comparisions are meant to locate exactly on 
which factors of the ESPQ one pioblem-group sigmficanlity differs 
from another problem-group and how these personality differences 
express them selves in behavioural manifestations These three sets 
shall be taken up separately for discussion of relevant facts. 
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(A) Retardates vs Delinquents 

From Table 3 4 it is clear that the mental retardates and the- 
delinquency group diffei significantly on eight personality factors^ 
e. g , B, D, E, F, H, J, N and Q* while no significant diffcrences- 
are noted for the remaining five factors-A, C, G, I and Q The mean 
scores obtained by the delinquency group on all the factors showing 
significant differences are consistently higher than those of the 
retarded group It has already been shown m previous sections that 
delinquent children are endowed with greater amount of general 
intelligence (factor B) than the mentally retarded. As a group 
delinquents also show more excitability (factor D), more dominance 
(factor E) and are more enthusiastic, optimistic and self-confident 
(factor F) than mental retaidates As is evident fiom their 
behavioural manifestations, the delinquent children may be 
characterized as extroverted (factor H) but at the same time highly 
individualistic and critical of others (factor J). The source trait of 
shrewdness vs simplicity, as mesured by factor N, also appears, 
to have developed m greater degree among the delinquents and it is 
self-evident that owing to restricted mental capacity the retarded, 
child just cannot afford to become shrewd, opportunistic and skillfuL 
So far as factor is concerned, it can be stated that since the 
antisocial behaviour of the delinquent child is never socially 
approved, he remains under self-generated tensions most of the tune. 

Factors which do not show significant differences between the 
retarded and the delinquent children aie also equally revealing 
These traits are sociability (A), ego-stiength (C), conscientiousness 
(G), tendennindedness (1) and guiltpioneness (O), Table 3 4 also 
reveals that mean scores of the two groups on these five factors aie 
lower than the median value of the scale in each case and the 
obtained results can be explained in the light of this fact Considering 
factors A, C and G, it may be recalled that the three factors are 
positively correlated with one another with the result that individuals 
low in A (sociability) tend to be low m C (ego-strength) and G 
conscientiousness) as well By the very fact that delinquents are 
given to antisocial activities, they develop apathy and disinterest for 
people and things m their social surrounding Antisocial behaviour 
weakens the organisation of the ego and super-ego tendencies in the 
delinquent child which, in turn, results in poor character develop- 
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taent So far as the mental retardates are concerned, they are poor 
in intellectual capacity (factor B) which is also positively correlated 
with factors A, C and G. Evidently the retardates who are poor 
■on factor B must also be low scorers on factors A, C and G. This 
suitably explains the observed similarity between the retarded and 
the delinquent groups with respect to factors under consideration. 

Low mean scores of the two groups on factors I and O show 
respectively that both the'groups tend to be more toughmmded than 
tenderminded and that they do not suffer from feeling of guilt This 
anay be interpreted m two ways First, owing to restricted mental 
•capacity the retarded child fails to foresee the consequences of his 
■stupid behaviour and thus remains unaware of other’s reactions The 
•delinquent child also because of his poor socialization and repected 
experiences of immoral acts develops insensitivity and indifference to 
criticism made by the outside world. Secondly, m view of the low 
scores on factors I and O earned by both the groups, it may be 
concluded that these factors are most probably not well developed 
in children of the middle childhood stage to which our subjects 
belong. 

(B) Retardates vs Maladjusted : 

Table 3 5 presents mean scores of the mentally retarded and 
the maladjusted groups employed m this study The two groups 
show significant differences on factors B (intelligence), D (excitability 
E (dominance), F (surgency), G (conscientiousness), J (coasthenia), 
N (shrewdness) and Q* (ergic tension). However, factors A, C, H, I 
and O do not discriminate sigificantly between retarded and the 
maladjusted. Considering the magnitude of the mean scores earned 
by the two groups on all the discriminatory personality factors 
•except factors G and J, it can be seen from Table 3 5 that all values 
•are again less than the median of the scales, i e , less than 7 This 
shows that qualitative defferences between them have not occurred 
Regarding factors G and J, it can be stated that the maladjusted 
•children fall toward the positive end of both the scales and the 
subjects of the retarded group fall on the negative side These are 
the two instances in which qualitative differences in personality 
•dimensions can be seen More specifically the maladjusted chffdern 
•may be thought of as conscientious (G +) while the retarded ones 
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as undependable (G —). Similar trend is observable in the case of 
factor J also and it would be justified on the same logic to conclude 
that the maladjusted group is individualistic and critical of others 
(J+) wheieas the retarded group is expressive and uncritical (J—). 

(C) Delinquents vs Maladjusted : 

In the final set of inter-problem group comparison the children 
of the delinquent and maladjusted groups have been considered. It is 
clear from Table 3.6 that significant differences in their mean scores 
have been obtained on six factors (E, F, G, H, J and N) while the 
remaining factors (A, G, C, D, I, O and Q^) do not discriminate 
between these groups It may be noted that out of these factors 
A, C, I and O are those factors on which one of the three problem- 
groups is found to differ significantly from the other two It is also 
evident from Table 3.6 that the mean scores of both the groups are 
quite close m magnitude almost on all the factors on which signi¬ 
ficant differences are not found One can easily arrive at the 
conclusion, therefore, that the delinquent and the maladjusted groups 
are closer to each other with respect to personality pattern than each 
is separately in relation to the letarded group 

Considering the factors differentiating between the two groups, 
it can be observed that on all the factors mean scores of the two 
groups fall on opposite sides of the scale barring on factor 
E (dominance vs submission) This shows that the two groups under 
consideration demonstrate qualitative differences. For example, the 
delinquent group IS surgent (F-F), undependable (G—)b extroverted' 
(H-F), vigorous (J—), and shrewd (N-F) On the contrary, the 
maladjusted group is desurgent (F—), conscientious (G-F)) intro¬ 
verted (H—), internally restrained (J-F), and simple (N—). It is. 
basically m these respects that the juvenile delinquents differ from 
the socially-emotionally maladjusted children as a group. 

SUMMARY OF SECTION IV 

The main findings of this section may be summed up as 
follows : 

(1) All the three problem-groups-the retardates, the delinquents 
and the maladjusted have been found to differ significantly from one 
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another on four personality factors, namely, E (dominance vs. 
submission), F(surgency vs desurgency), J (internally restrained vs. 
vigorous) and N (shrewdness vs simplicity) These may be consi¬ 
dered as factors influenced by biological and socio-psychological 
variables. 

(2) No significant differences are found among the three 
problem-groups on four other factors, namely, A (cyclothymia vs 
schizothymia), C (ego-strength vs general emotionality), I (tender- 
mindidness vs toughmindedness) and O (guilt-proneness vs. 
confidence) These factors do not seem to be influenced by biological 
and socio-psychological variables. 




CHAPTER 5 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 

r SUMMARY 
II SUGGESTIONS 




I. Summary 


The present study is concerned with two major problems— 
(1) adaptation and restandardization of Prof. R. B Cattell’s Easly* 
School personality Questionnaiie (ESPQ) Form Aa to suit the study 
of personality development of young children m Indian socio-cultural 
milieu and (2) delineation of basic differences in the growth of 
personality patterns of normal and problem children in the age range 
7 to 12 years More specifically, an attempt has been made to 
deternjine the exact nature and extant of the growth of 13 source 
traits of personality among the subjects of three problem-groups such 
as, the educable mental retardates, juvenile delinquents and the 
soci'ally-emotionally maladjusted The ESPQ has been used as the 
mam tool for the collection of data on the various groups employed 
in the study. 

Chapter I gives introduction and statement of the problem. 
It briefly discusses the general nature and determinants of personality 
and presents a short account of the idiograpbic and nomothetic 
approaches to the study of personality development. Through a 
preliminary ado an attempt has been made to introduce the concepts 
of normal and deviant personalities, explaining the meaning of 
problem children and a brief account has been presented with regard 
to mental retardation, juvenile delinquency and social-emotional 
maladjustments A critical survey of the pertinent literature has also 
been attempted and some more representative studies using age, sex, 
socio-economic status and residential background as variables 
influencing personality growth have been briefly summarized In 
addition, studies of personality in mental retardates, juvenile delin¬ 
quents and emotionally maladjusted children have been especially 
perused and some more recent foreign and Indian researches 
critically appraised It ha'i been pointed out that most of the studies 
reviewed are concerned with isolated or single traits and that neither 
any systematic global attempt is made to study personality as a 
whole encompassing all the dimensions establised by empirical 
researches nor any multidimensional test such as the ESPQ has been 
developed in Indian language for nomothetic researches in' 
personality development. The various problems of the present 
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’investigation have been formulated m more specific terms toward the 
close of the chapter. 

Chapter 2 describes the mam instrument, preliminary draft and 
sample for tryout. The Hindi version of ESPQ From A2 consists of 
80 items related to 13 factors—A,B,C,D,E,F,G,H,I,J,N,0 and 
These factors are represented as bipolar scales with high and low 
ends and are regarded as independent source traits of personality. 
The preliminary draft was tried out on an unselected sample of 427 
children of IV to VII grades of local schools This sample included 
both boys and girls between 7 and 12 years of age from various 
strata of society Data accumulated from the pilot study were 
anlaysed and treated in several ways to determine internal 
consistency indices of items, discrimination power and factor- 
independence. Point bisenal r for each item was computed to give an 
idea of internal consistency. Factor-wise discninmation index was 
obtained for each factor by the conventional technique of comparing 
the performances of the top and bottom 27% cases All the CR 
values thus obtained have been found to be highly significant Indices 
of factor independence were also computed through mter-factor 
• correlationand m majority of cases the findings are in the anticipated 
•direction 

An unselected sample of 1027 school-going children of both 
sexes (bcys=636, girls=391) between 7 and 12 years of age from ten 
institutions of Gorakhpur, Deoria, Azamgarh, Faizabad and Basti 
■ districts was utilized for standardization of the final form of the 
ESPQ A2. The sample was considered representative of the school¬ 
going population as it represented all the major and psychologically 
significant characteristics of the population m adequate proportion 

The reliability and validity of test scores have also been deter¬ 
mined separately for all the 13 scales of the test. Coefficients of 
stability for various factors range from .48 to .81 and coefficients 
of equivalence (using ESPQ Form A1 adapted by Lai, 1968) are 
found to range from .52 to .78, Standard error of measurement and 
indices of reliability were also computed by conventional methods to 
provide addioual information regarding reliability of the instrument. 
The problem of vilidity has been approached from three angles. 
Construct validity has been established m terms of indices of internal 
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consistency and indices of reliability Concurrent validity was deter¬ 
mined using the ESPQ From A1 as an external criterion The 
obtained coefficients of validity in the case of the latter range from 
51 to 70 for the various scales of the test 

In order to interpret the obtained scores objectively and mean¬ 
ingfully, T—score norms have been drawn up on the date accumu¬ 
lated from the standardization sample Separate noims have been 
provided for the male sample, the female sample and the tota[ 
standardization sample 

Identification and selection of subjects for the problem-groups 
used in the main study has received special and careful attention 
Alexander Pass-Along Test was administered on a randomly selected 
sample of 135 boys of different schools, who had failed atthe pievious 
annual examinations in different subjects of study and 100 cases 
were taken up from the bottom of the list IQS of these boys that 
constituted the retarded group ranged from 75 to 88. Subjects for 
the delinquency group (200 boys) weie selected on the basis of 
teachers’ ratings of class-room oehaviour on a five point rating scale 
The accepted criterion for selection had been a summated 
score above 60, the median value of the scale The third and the 
final problem-group, e g., the maladjusted group consisted of 200' 
boys showing social-emotional maladjustments and was obtained 
through assessment of home adjustment by parents This group was 
constituted of such boys who were marked for more than 10 beha¬ 
viours symptomatic of adjustive failuie. Each of the three problem 
groups was rigidly matched with a gioup of normal children on the 
variables of age, sex, SES, grade and residential background. 

The mam tool-the ESPQ From A1 (Lai, 1968) and Form A2, 
was administered on the three problem groups and on a group of 
normal children used as control Data obtained have been arranged 
m a number of comparative tables in Chapter 3 Mean, SD, SEM 
and CR values have been computed for all the 13 factors in each set 
of comparison. Results have also been displayed through a number 
of illustrative giaphs 

Chapter 4 discusses the results from vaiious angles In each 
inter-group comparison it has been shown on which dimensions of 
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personality the observed differences are statistically significant and 
on which these are negligible The direction of differences has also 
been pointed out Attempt has been made to account for every 
psychologically meaningful phenomenon encountered during the 
course of discussion of results. Entire discussion has been broken 
down into four sections—and the mam findings of the present work 
have been briefly summarised section wise below, 

Summary of Section I : 

(1) Intelligence has been found to be positively correlated 
with factors A,C,F,G,H I, and N but negatively correlated 
with factor O 

(2) The groups of normal and mentally retarded children are 
found to differ significantly on factors A,B,C,D,F,G,H.I,N 
and O while nigligible difference is noted for factorsD,E, J 
and O' these seem to be little influenced by the variable 
of intelligence 

(3) On the whole children with normal intellectual ability are 
found to be sociable, emotionally stable, enthusiastic, 
conscientious, adventurous, tenderminded, realistic and 
confident By contrast, the educable mental retardates 
(EMR) may be characterized as cold, emotionally unstable, 
depressed, undependable, withdrawn, tough-minded, 
simple and quilt-prone. 

'Summary of Section II 

Delinquent children may becharacterizedasmore excitable, 
dominant, enthusiastic, adventurous, individualistic, quilt- 
prone and tense than the normal children At the same time 
the delinquent children are also found to be less sociable, 
less intelligent, less emotionally controlled, less conscien 
tious as compared to the normal children 

Summary of Section III : 

(1) Qualitative differences between personality patterns of 
the normal and the maladjusted children are found to exist 
most clearly on six factors, namely, A, C, F, H, I and J 
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(2) The maladjusted children are found to show schizoid 
tendencies (A—), general emotionality (C—), desurgency 
(F—), introversion (H—), lack of artistic tendencies (I—) 
and are critical of others (J+). 

Summary of Section IV . 

(1) All the three ptoblem-groups-the retardates, the delin¬ 
quents and the maladjusted have been found to differ 
significantly from one another on four personality factors, 
namely, E (dominance vs. submission F (surgency vs. 
desurgency) , J (internally restrained vs. vigorous) and N 
(shrewdness vs simplicity) These may be considered as 
factors influenced by biological and socio-psychological 
variables 

(2) Negligible difference are obtained among the three 
problem-gioups on four other factors, namely, A 
(cyclothymia vs schizothymia), C (ego-strength vs. 
general emotionality), I (tendermmdedness vs 
toughmindedness) and O (guilt-proneness vs, confidence). 
These factois do not seem to be influenced by biological 
and socio-psychological variables 


II. Suggestions 

As indicated earlier, the mam aim of the present study had 
been the delineation of the basic differences in the personality 
patterns of the normal and the problem children, e g., the retarded, 
the delinquent and the maladjusted at the middle and late childhood 
stages Despite a good deal of thought and attention devoted to 
make this effort maximally up-to-the mark, the author is fully aware 
if the limitations of this humble work During the course of this 
investigation a few facts came to light which could not be considered 
in the present study for reasons of time and space shortage. It is 
thought worthwhile to mention some of these here by way of 
suggestions for the future band of investigators interested m the 
area of personality testing in our country 
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In the first place, each of the three problem-groups has been 
seperately compared with a group of normal children naatched on the 
variables of age, sex, SES, grade and residential background m 
order to make them rigidly comparable However, soma degree of 
overlapping of other variables has always remained out of contiol 
Selection of purely non-overlapping and rigidly comparable groups 
is undoubtedly a difficult task but certainly such groups can yield 
more valid and reliable results In the light of this facts, it may be 
suggested that future investigators may take pains to obtains groups 
which are also matched on the variables of intelligence, parental 
control, type of home and size of family etc 

Secondly, in the present study the investigator has considered 
only groups of boys m each set of comparison as inclusion of 
groups of girls would have made the task gigantic and unmanagable 
But undoubtedly information regarding sex-difierences in personally 
patterns of delinquents and maladjusted groups during the develop¬ 
mental stage under consideration would be immensely revealing 
and highly useful from the viewpoint of research. It is, therefore, 
suggested that sex-diflferences may be profitably explored m the 
personality patterns of problem children 

Finally, the present investigator has used ‘delinquency 
schedule’ and ‘maladjustment schedule’ for the identification and 
selection of subject of the delinquency and maladjusted groups 
respectively as adequately standardized objectivem easures for the 
said purposes are hardly available for the ago-group 7 to 12 years. 
It IS a common feeling that the non-availability of adequate 
research tools has always impeded propress in disciplines like 
Psychology and Education It is, therefore, again suggested that 
attempts should be made m the direction of developing research 
tools for assessing various traits m subjects of various develop¬ 
mental stages. 
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